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make long friends.” The debtor is always the slave of the 

creditor, and in the natural order of things comes to hate 

him,as soon as the latter's necessities make him importunate. 
i BUDDHISTIC EXEGESIS, 

We feck honored in. being able to lay before Western 

thinkers preliminary contributions from two of the 

most eminent priests of the religion of Buddha, now living. 


1 1 4 7 y 
They arè H.-Sumangala, High Priest of Adam's Peak, 


Ceylon, the most venerated of Buddhistic monasteries ; 
and Mohottiwatée Gunananda, superior of the Vihare 
Dipaduttama, at Colombo, Ceylon. The former is recog- 
nized by European philologists ns the most learned of 
all the ‘representatives of his faith ; in fact, Dr. Muir of 
Edinburgh recently called him a polyglot, so extensive 
and accurate is his knowledge of languages and philoso- 
phies. His eminence as an instructor is also, shown in his 
accupaney of the position of President of the Elu, Pali 
and Sanskrit, College Vidyodaya. As a preacher and 
expositor of doctrine he is no lesg distinguished, while his 
personal character is so pure and winsome that even 
the bigoted enemies of his religion vie with each other 
in praising him. In the year 1867 a synod of the Bud- 
dhist clergy, called to fix the text of the Sutras and 
Pitakas, was presided over by him. When it was deci- 
ded to reorganize the Theosophical Society upon the basis 
of a Universal Brotherhood of humanity, uniting men 
ofall creeds in an effort to spread throughout the world 
the basic principles of a true religion, he cheerfully gave 
his adhesion to the movement, and accepted a place in 
the General Council; thus dignifying the Society und 
securing it the good will of Buddhists, the world over, 
Far from asking that it should be given a sectarian cha- 
racter and made a propaganda of Buddhism, he sent his 
“respectful and fraternal salutation to our brethren in 
Bombay ” in his letter of acceptance, and has shown from 
first to last the disposition to assist unreservedly and cor- 
dally our labours, 

Who our other contributor is, the Christian world, or at 
any rate that portion of it with which the Missionaries in 
Ceylon have relations, very well know. For years he has 
been the bravest, subtlest, wisest, and most renowned 
champion of Buddha’s Doctrine, in Ceylon. Six, or more, 
Limes he has met the chosen debaters of the Missionaries 
before vast assemblages of natives, to discuss the respective 
werits of the two religions, and was never yet worsted. 
In fact, it is only too evident in the admissions of Christian 
papers that he silenced his adversaries by his searching 
aualysis of Bible history and doctrines, and his exposition 
of the Law of Buddha. A pamphlet edition of the report 
of one of these great debates was published at London and 
Boston, two years ago, under the title * Buddhism and 
Christianity Face to Face, which should be read by all 
for whom the subject has an interest. We are promised a 
translation of another similar debate from the careful report 
made at the time in the Sinhalese language. In all, Priest 
Mohottiwatte—or, as he is popularly termed in Ceylon, 
Megittewatte—has preached over 5,000 discourses upon the 
Buddhistie religion, and devoted the whole strength of his 
noble heart to his sacred mission. His interest in our 
Society is as sincere as Sumangala’s, and his ardor in pro- 
noting its influence characteristic of all he does. He has 
no reluctance whatever to codperate with our Aryan, Brah- 
manic, Parsi, Jain, and Hebrew members in carrying on 
our work, “ We feel happier than can be described,” he 
writes, “to learn about the cordial receptions given you by 
the brothers in London and by the natives of India. l 
am sorry that, without putting my congregation .and my- 
self to great inconvenience, I can not be present in person 
at the mecting with Swami Dayänunl. But 1 enclose a 
letter signed by the Revd. Sumangala, the High Priest, 
and myself, recording our unqualified approbation of your 
kind suggestion to place us as representatives of our faith 
in your Oriental Council.” In another letter to Col. Olcott 
he says, “ We are rejoiced to know that such a learned, good 
aud influential gentleman as Dayánund Saraswati Swami, 
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is every way favorably disposed tewardé you.” Such men } 
as these two worthily exemplify the divin doctrines of | 
Sakhyn Muni. Pr EE ee ss 
In the whole experience of the officers of the Theoso-'. 
phical Society, no incident has been more. cheering andi.’ 
delightful, than the. friendliness with which their ad-! 
vances have been met by the Buddhists. If we had’. 
been brothers long separated, our greeting could not have 
been warmer, Says the venerable Chief Priest Sumana-' | 
tissa, of the Paramananda Vihare, near Point de Galle— 
now in his sixty-sixth year.— To use an Oriental simile, 
I and my many disciples anxiously wait your arrival, ud a 
swarm of peacocks joyously long for the downpour of a 
shower.” We trust that our duties will permit us before 
long to meet all our Sinhalese brothers, in person, and 
exchange congratulations over the encouragmg prospects 
of our peaceful humanitarian mission. f 


A THUNDER CLOUD WITH SILVER LINING, 


“All comes in goorl time to him who knows to Wait,“ 
says the proverb, The'small pürty of New York Theo. 
sophists who arrived nt Bombay cight months ago, tad 
scarcely enjoyed the friendly greeting of the natives when 
they received the most unmerited and bitter insult of an 
accusation of political intrigue, followed by a shower of 
abuse and slander! We had come with the best and 
purest of intentions—however utopian, exaggerated, and 
even ill-timed, they may have seemed to the indifferent. 
But lo! who hath “believed our report? Like Israel, the 
allegorical man of sorrow of Isaiah, we saw ourselves for 
no fault of ours “numbered with the. transgressors,” and 
“bruised for the iniquities” of one for whose race we had 
come to offer our mite of work, and were ready to devote 
our time and our very lives. This one, whose name 
must uever pollute the columns of this journal, showed us 
his gratitude by warning the police that we were come 
with some dark political purpose, and accusing us of being 
spies—that is to say, the vile of the vile—the mangs of 
the social system. But now, as the last thunder-clap of 
the monsoon is dying away, our horizon too is cleared of its 
dark clouds. Thanks to the noble and unselfish exertions 
of an English fricid at Simla, the matter has been brought 
before His Excellency, the- Viceroy. The sequel is told in 
the Allahabad Pioneer, of October 11th, as follows: 

“Tt will be remembered that in the beginning of this year their 
feelings were deeply hurt on the occasion of a trip they made up- 
country by an insulting espionage set on foot against them by the 
police. It appears that some groundless calumny had preceded 
them to this country, and that the police put a very clumsy con- 
struction upon certain orders they received from Government res- 
pecting the new arrivals. However, since then the subject has 
heen brought especially to the Viceroy’s notice, and, satisfied that 
the Theosophists were misrepresented in the first. instance, he has 
given formal orders, through the Political Department, to the effect 
that they are not to be any longer subject to interference.” 

From the bottom of our hearts we thank his Lordship 
for having with one single word rubbed the vile stain 
off our reputations. We thank Lord Lytton rather than 
the Viceroy, the gentleman, who hastened. to redress a 
wrong that the Viceroy might have overlooked. The high 
official has but done än act of justice, and would not 
have been wholly blameable if, under the temporary pres- 
sure of political work of the highest importance, he “had 
put it off to the Greek kalends. We lové to feel that 
we owe this debt of gratitude to the son of one whose 
memory will ever be dear and sacred to the heart of every“ 
true theosophist; to the son of the author of “ Zanoni,” 
A Strange Story,” The Coming Race,” and, the “ House, 
and the Brain; one who ranked higher than any’ other 
in the small number of genuine mystical writers, for. 
he knew what he was talking about, which is more than 
can be said of other writers in this department of literature, 
Once more we thank Lord Lytton for having prompted 
the Viceroy. - oy 8 S tn se 

And now, for the last time in these columns, as wè hope, : 
we will say a few words more in reference to this sad 
page in the history of our Society. We first wish to 
thank those many outside friends, us well as Fellows of 
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to us throughout the long trial, scorning to abandon us 
eyen at the risk of loss of employment, or of personal dis- 
grace! Honour to them; most gladly would we, were it per- 
mitted, write their names for the information of our Wes- 
tern Fellows. But we can never forget, on the other 
hand, the two or three instances of shameful, cowardly 
desertion, that have occurred. They were among those 
who had talked the most, who had most loudly protested 
their changeless and eternal devotion to us; who called 
us “ brothers" near and dear to their hearts ; had offered 
ua their houses, their carriages, and the contents of thoir 
purges—if we would only accept them—which we did not. 
At the first apprehension that idle rumour might become 
a reality, these were the swiftest to desert us. One, 
especially, whose nume we will refrain from mentioning, 
though we would have a perfect right to do sv, acted to- 
wards us in the most disgraceful way. At the first hint 
trom an official superior, cowering like a whipped hound 
before a danger more imaginary than real, he hastened to | 
repudiate not only his “ brothers,” but even to pointedly i 
disclaim the remotest connection with the Theosophical , 
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zation long anterior to the Greek—say from two to three 

thousand years B. C” Burnouf calls it the oldest forin of 
the cross known, and affirms that “it is found personitied 
in the ancient religion of the Greeks under the figuro of 
Prometheus “the fire-bearer,” crucified on mount Gaucasun 
while the celestial bird—the Cyena of the Vedic hymns,— 
daily devours hia entrails. Boldetti, (Osservazioni L, Lö. 
p. 60) gives a copy from the painting in the cemetery of 
St. Sebastian, representing a Christian convert aud grave- 
digger, named Diogenes, who wears on both his legs and 
right arm the signs of the Swasticu. The Mexicans and 
the Peruvians had it, and it is found as the sacred Tau i 
the oldest tombs of Egypt. 

It is, to say the least, a strange coincidence, remarked] 
even by some Christian clergymen, that Agnus Dei. the 
Lamb of God, should have the symbols, identical with 
the Hindu God Agni. While Agnus Dei expiates and 
takes away the sins of the world, in one religion, the God 
Ayni in the other, likewise expiates sinus against the gods, 
man, the manes, the soul, and repeated sins; as shown in 
the six prayers accompanied by six oblations. (Colebrooke— 
Essays, Vol. 1, p. 190). 

If, then, we tind these two—the Cross and the Fire — 


Society, und conspicuously published this repudiation in 
an Anglo- Vernacular paper 

To him, we have no word to say, but as a lesson for 
such others a3 in the future may feel like imitating him, | 
we will quote these words of an English gentleman (not | 
the lowest among (Jovt. officials) who has since joined 
our Society, who writes us in reference to this personage : 

“Tf I were you, I would bless my stars that such a sneak | 
left our Society of his own accord before he put us to the trou- 
ble of expelling him. Pulsus in uno, falsus in omnibus. A Fellow 
who, after pledging his word of Aonour *to protect the interest 
of his Society, also the honour of a Brother Fellow, even ‘at 
the peril of his life,’ (Rules, Art. II.) breaks it and turns traitor | 
without any other cause than his own shameful cowardice, | 
offers but a poor guarantee for his loyalty even to the Uovern- , 
ment that he has sworn allegiance to ” 

In all their search after strong words to fling at it, our 
enemies never once thought of charging the ‘Theosophical 
Society with harboring and honoring poltroons. 


CROSS AND FIRE. 

Perhaps the most widespread and universul among 
the symbols in the old astronomical systems, which have. 
passed down the stream of time to our century, and have 
left traces everywhere in the Christian religion as else- 
where,—are the Cross and the Fire—the latter, the emblem | 
of the Sun. The ancient Aryans had them both as the 
symbols of Agni. Whenever the ancient Hindu devotee 
desired to worship Agni—says E. Burnouf (Science des 
Religions, c. 10)—he arranged two pieces of wood in the 
form of a gross, and, by a peculiar Whirling and friction 
obtained fire for his sacrifice. As a symbol, it is called 
Swastiog, and, as an instrument manufactured out of a sa- 
cred tree and in possession of every Brahmin, it is known 
a3 Arani. 

The Scandinavians had the same sign and called it 
Thor's Hammer, as bearing a mysterious magucto-clectric 
relation to Thor, the god of thunder, who, like Jupiter 
armed with his thunderbolts, holds likewise in his hand 
this ensign of power, over not only mortals but also the 
mischievous spirits of the elements, over which he pre- 
sides. In Masonry it appears in the form of the grand 
master’s mallet ; at Allahabad it may be seen on the Fort 
as the Jaina Cross, or the Talisman of the Jaina Kings; 
and the gavel of the modern judge is no more than this 
eruz dissimulata—as de Rossi, the archwlogist calls it; 
for the gavel is the sign of power and strength, as the 
hammer represented the might of Thor, who, in the Norse 
legends splits a rock with it, and kills Medgar. Dr. Schlie- 
mann found jt in terra cotta disks, on the site, as he be- 
lieves, of ancient Troy, in the lowest strata of his excavations ; 
which indicated, according to Dr, Lundy, “an Aryan çivili- 
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as it deems uo pledge more 
binding than the word of honour. Ed. aes E 


su closely associated in the esoterie symbolism of nearly 


every nation, it is because on the combined powers of 


the two rests the whole plan of the universal laws. 
In astronomy, physics, chemistry, in the whole range 
* . * D 
of natural philosophy, in short. they always come out 


aus the invisible cause and the visible result: and only 
t metaphysics and alchemy—or shall we say melachemistyy, 


since we prefer coining a new word to shocking skepti- 
cal cars can fully and conclusively solve the mys- 
terious meaning. An instance or two will suflice for 
those who are willing to think over hints. 

The Central Point, or the great central sun of the 
Kosmos, as the Kabalists call it, is the Deity. It is the 
point of intersection between the two great coutlicting 
powers—the centripetal and centrifugal forces, which. 
drive the planets into their elliptical orbits, that make theni 
trace a cross in their paths through the Zodiac. These 
two terrible, though as yet hypothetical and imaginary 
powers, preserve harmony and keep the Universe iu steady, 
| unceasing motion; and the four bent points of the 
Swastica typity the revolution of the Earth npon its axis. 
Plato calls the Universe a “ blessed god” which was mad 
in u circle and decussated in the form of the letter V. So 
much for astronomy. In Masonry the Royal Arch de- 
gree retains the cross as the triple Egyptian Tau. It is 
the mundane circle with the astronomical cross upon it 
rapidly revolving ; the perfect square of the Pythagorean 
mathematics in the scale of numbers, as its occult mean- 
ing is interpreted by Cornelius Agrippa. Fire is heat, 
| —the central point; the perpendicular ray represents the 
‘mile element, or spirit; and the horizontal one the 
| female element—or matter. Spirit vivifies and fructities the 
matter, and everything proceeds from the central Point, 
| the focus of Life, and Light, and Heat, represented by the 
| terrestrial tire, So much, again, for physics and chemis- 
try, for the field of analogies is boundless, aud Universal. 
Laws are immutable and identical in their outward and 
inward applications. Without intending to be disrespect- 
ful to any one, or to wander far away from truth, we 
think we may say that there are strong reasons to believe 
that in their original sense the Christian Cross—as the cause, 
and Eternal torment by Hell Fire—as the direct effect of 
negation of the former—bhave more to do with these two 
ancient symbols than our Western theologians are pre- 
pared to admit. If Fire is the Deity with some heathens, 
so in the Bible, God is likewise the Life and the Light 
of the World ; if the Holy Ghost and Fire cleanse and 
urify the Christian, on the other hand Lucifer is also 
Licht, and called the “ Son of the morning star.” 

Turn wherever we will, we are sure to find these cou- 
joint relics of ancient worship with almost every nation 
and people From the Aryans, the Chaldeans, the Zoroas- 
trians, Peruvians, Mexicans, Scandinavians, Celts, aud au- 
cient Greeks and Latins, it has descended in its completeness 
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Greek Dioscuri nre, partially revived in every temple, 
cathedral, and village church ; while, as will now be shown, 
the Christian Bulgarians have even preserved the sun 
worship in full. 

It is more than a thousand years since this people, who, 
emerging from obscurity, suddenly becaine famous through 
the late Russo-Turkish war, were converted to Christiani- 
ty. And yet they appear none the less pagans than they 
were befure, for this is how they meet Christmas and the 
New Year's day, To this time they call this festival Sourj- 
vaki,as it falls in with the festival in honour of the ancient 
Slavonian god Sourja. In the Slavonian mythology this 
deity—Sourja or Sourva,g—evidently identical with the 
Argan Surya—sun-—is the god of heat, fertility, and abun- 
dance. The celebration of this festival is of an immense 
antiquity, as, far before the days of Christianity, the Bul- 
Inrinns worshiped Sourva, and consecrated New Year's day 
to this god, praying him to bless their fields with fer- 
tility, and send them happiness and prosperity, This 
custom has remained among them in all its primitive 
heathenism, and though it varies according to localities, 
vet the rites and ceremonies are essentially the same, 
On the eve of New Years day the Bulgarians do no work, 
and are obliged to fast. Young betrothed maidens are 
busy preparing a large platiy (cake) in which they place 
roots and young shoots of various forms, to each of which 
a name is given according to the shape of the root. Thus, 
one means the “ house,” another represents the “ garden ;” 
others again, the mill, the vineyard, the horse, a eat, a hen, 
and so on, according to the landed property and worldly 
possessions of the family. Even articles of value such as 
jewellery and bags of money are represented in this emblem 
ofthe horn of abundance. Besides all these, a large and 
ancient silver coin is placed inside the cake; it is called 
bábka and is tied two ways with a red thread, which forms 
across, ‘This coin is regarded as the symbol of fortune, 

After sunset, and other ceremonies, including prayers 
addressed in the direction of the departing luminary, 
the whole family assemble about a large round table 
called paralyd, on which are placed the above mentioned 
cake, dry vegetables, corn, wax taper, and, finally, a 


large censer containing incense of the best quality to 


perfume the god. Thie head of the household, usually 
the oldest in the family—either the grandfather, or the 
father himself—taking up the censer with the greatest 
veneration, in one hand, and the wax taper in the other, 
begins walking about the premises, ineensing the four 
corners, beginning and ending with the Kast, and reads 
various invocations, whieh close with the Christian “Our 
Father who art in Heaven,” addressed to Sourja. The 
taper is then laid away to be preserved throughout the 
whole year, till the next festival. It is thought to have 
acquired marvellous healing properties, and is lighted 
only upon occasions of family sickness, in which case 
it is expected to cure the patient, 

After this ceremony, the old man takes his knife and 
cuts the cake into as many slices as there are members of 
the household present. Each person upon receiving his 
or her share makes haste to open and search the piece. 
The happiest of the lot, for the ensuing year, is he or she 
who gets the part containing the old coin crossed with the 
scarlet thread; he is considered the elect of Sourja, and 
every one envies the fortunate possessor, Then in order 
of importance come the emblems of the house, the vine- 
yard, and so on; and according to his finding, the finder 
reads his horoscope for the coming year. Most unlucky 
he who gets the cat; he turns pale and trembles. Woe 
to him and misery, for he is surrounded by enemies, and 
has to prepare for great trials, 


At the same time, a large log which represents n fla- 
ming altar, is set up in the chimney-place, and fire is applied 
to it. This log burns in honow of Sourja, and is inten- 
ded as an oracle for the whole house, If it burns the whole 
night through till morning without the flame dying out, 
it is a good sign; otherwise, the family prepares to see 
tleath that year, and deep lamentations end the festival, 
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ing log plays the part of the oracle. A young bud thrown into 
the fire and bursting with a loud snap, is a sign of happy 
and speedy marriage, and vice versa. Long after mid: 
night, the young couples leave their respective homes, ‘and 
begin visiting their acquaintances from house to house, 
offering and receiving congratulations, and rendering thanks 
to the deity. These deputy couples are called the Sour- 
yakari, and each male carries a large branch. ornamented 
with red ribbons, old coins, and the image of Sourja, and 
as they wend along sing in chorus, Their chant is as ori- 
ginal as it is peculiar and merits translation, though, of 
course, it must lose in being rendered into a foreign lan- 
guage. The following stanzas are addressed by them to 
those they visit. i 

Sôurva, Sofirva, Lord of the Season, 

Happy New Year mayst thou rend ; > -4 


Health and fortune on this household, 
Success and bleaaings till next year, 


With good ane and full ears, 

With gold and silk, and grapes and fruit; 

With barrels full of wine, and stomachs full, 

You and your house be blessed hy the Cod... 

His blessing on you all. Amen! Amen! Amen! 

The singing Souryakari, recompensed for their good 
wishes with a present at every house, go home at early 
dawn. .. And this is how the symbolieal exoteric Cross and 
Fire worship of old Aryavart go hand in hand in Chris- 
tian Bulgaria.,..... 


THE MAN-SHOW AT MOSCOW. 
i By Her krey N. A. Fadeyef, F. J. 8. 


Half Asiatic, white walled Moscow, the time-honoured 
j capital-metropolis of onr “Sainted Russia,” is just now 
| having the best of her fashionable modern rival— St. Peters 
| burg, and even of the other capitals of Europe. If we 
mistake not, her present Anthropological Exhibition is the 
first of the kind ever held, as it is also the most unique of 
all expositions, The design was to present at one view, 
with the help of the geologist, paleontologist and ethno- 
grapher, all that is known or suspected as to the origin of 
man and his history upon the planet; more particularly to 
show the physical condition, the dress, manners, and customs 
of the diverse races and tribes of the world, especially 
those, so little known and studied yet, that: acknowledge 
| the sway of H.1.M.—our Czar. 

So problematical seemed tlic issue of this scientific enter- 

prise, thet the eminent Russian naturalists who were its 
ees kept their purpose very quiet fora time. They 
vad even decided, for fear of a failure, to make no display 
of their invitations to various men of science, but, as soon 
as the main preparations had been thoroughly achieved, to 
privately send cards to a limited number of their colleagues 
throughout Europe. Muscums were ransacked, and private 
collections put under contribution, and the government 
itself helped by sending specialists to various parts of the 
Empire to collect information. And now the exhibition 
has proved a thorough success. 

The most interesting specimens in the palæontological 
department are the implements and arms of the stone age— 
the best being the private collections of Messieurs Anout- 
chine, d Assy, and Martillier. A magnificent specimen of 
a well preserved skull of the man of the stone age, found by 
Count Ouvarof at Mouromsk (government of Vladimir), and 
a few of the bones of the skeleton, attract general attention 
as being the first perfect specimens of that age ever found. 
The interest is divided between these and the admirable 
models of dolmens, the ancient tombs of the second neolitif 
period of the stone age. The specimens of the fossils of 
the cave man, bear, boor, bull and deer, from the caves of 
Swabia, sent by the Leipzie Anthropologico-Ethnogtaphi- 
cal Museum (Museum fiir Völkerkunde ), are very firfe 
also. Next to these in interest, but on an ascending scale, as 
it touches directly the philanthropist as well as the ethhogra- 
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pher, and may. serve as a key to unriddle the mystery of 


many distinct and strange characteristics of the 
the world, are the models of the cradles and infant head- 
dresses of nearly all the nations and tribes—civilized as well 
as savage. The full details of the ways of nursinga baby 
from its birth, are given here. Cradles of most various forms, 
—Russian, Georgian, Tartar, Persian, Red Indian of Ame- 


rica, Asiatic, Australian and African—most of them con- 


trived so as to give a certain form to the head of the grow- 
ing infant; and the curious tight-fitting head-dresses, 
crowd. a whéle compartment. Beginning with the narrow 
aperture of the Georgian Caucasian cradle, which compres- 
ses the head so as to prevent its growing in breadth, but 
forces its growth upwards that the papaha (fur cap) 
might fit it the better, and down to the bourrelet of the 


Bordelese of Southern France, which made a famous French 


anthropologist who has just delivered a lecture upon 
the effects of these various modes, affirm that this custom, 
while throwing a mass of good singers and artists upon 
the world from Bordeaux, Fad prevented their raising one 
good scholar in that part of his own country—all the fash- 
iong are represented here; little manikins lying in the 
cradles, and manikin mothers attending on them. 
The whole intérior of the vast Exhibition Hall is made 
to resemble a gigantic grotto, divided by two hillocks, re- 
resenting in mihiature the various strata of our earth’s 
formation ; while each of a series of immense squares, 
presents a scene of some geological period—fancy and hy- 
pothesis having, as a matter of course, had a large share 
in the arrangement. The glory of this charming plan 
belongs to M. Karneief, our celebrated architect. And 
now, thanks to his ingenious idea, in one square, the pub- 
lic can stare at cleverly executed manikins of the men of 
the bronze age, with Sir implements ; in the next, at the 


pone inhabitant of the glacial period, crouched near 


is den, in dangerous proximity to the fossil elephant and 
cave-bear. At the foot-of one of the hillocks is a pond, 
fed by the waters of a small cascade which falls from the 
top of the adjajning rocks, and in it sports a huge plesi- 
osaurus, in company with other antediluvian monsters. 
All these are most cleverly executed automata. Over 
the slimy surface of artificial banks, creep, crawl and 
wriggle strange organic forms of the Devonian time; the 


motion being given to them by a clever mechanism. of 


ol ladies and gentlemen, belonging to a ean 


wires, wheels and springs, The idea suggested by these 
varieties, including the gigantic 0 5 the walking 
fish, and rude reptilian birds, is that the main concern of 
all was, on the one hand, to devour, and on the other, to 
escape from being ‘devoured, by their neighbours, The 
i ae of the fittest” is, in short, the ‘lay sermon’ they 
preach, - - . 

The living types of Turanian tribes and races —inhabi- 
tants of. Siberia and other far-away provinces: of Asiatic 
Russia —aro also reog a regular furore. Every people 
and nation is represented here—either by living specimens 
or dressed figures—so true to life in every particular that 


this has led to the most ludicrous mistakes in the public. 


An artificial woolly-headed Kaffir glistening like a freshly 
blackened boot, glares at a living Zulu who threatens him 
with his assegai; and, close by, a living wiry Afghan, fol- 
lows with a sort of dreamy gaze the ever moving stream 
which 
he neither appreciates nor admires. - 

Curious specimens of the Aborigenes of ‘Siberia attract 
the general attention. Here we see the Samoyedes of 
the North Western parts of the land of exile; and the 
Ostiaks of the river Yenisei. - The barbarous Bashkir, the 
mild Yakoot, and the Kirgheez from the dreary steppes of 
Irtish and Ishim. The. Calmucks, clean and: shining 
in their gold-cloth. chalats, caps, and long queues of 
hair ; the tribes of Sagai, Beltires, Beruisses and Katchi- 
nes; the Mongolian Bouriats of lake Baikal, and the 


‘Tunguses from the frontiers of China. Great hunters and 


the most civilized: among all these tribes, these Siberian 
Nimrods are now exhibited together with the fire-arms of 
their own manufacture. Next come the pastoral, horse 
and cattle; breeding. nomads—the Tartar-looking Tun- 


eoples of 
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pia ; and the Esquimaux Tchookchis, with their neigh- 
ours, the Coriaks. All theseʻare distributed in several 
large compartments, living in their respective tents and 
dwellings, and surrounded by a scenery familiar to each, 
anå even by the animals they have been accustomed to. 
For, living and stuffed specimens of the reindeer, the 
roebuck, the elk; of the wild sheep, and the arctic or 
stone fox; of sables, ermines, martens, marmots and squir - 
rels, are brought, together with the white bear, the wolf, 
and the lynx. Even the patient camel has found room 
in a corner, where he shares his food with the strange 
looking spotted little white horse of Siberia. 

As, of all the nations of the world, the tribes of Nor- 
thern Siberia are the least known, I may as well des- 
cribe some of the most curious of their strange ways, 
customs, and religious beliefs. The information was all 
derived from the catalogues of the Exhibition, and the 
official Reports of the men of science purposely sent to 
these far-away countries, and eye-witnesses, Let us begin 
with 

TRE INTRACTABLE SAMOYEDES, 


who will not be converted to Christianity, do what the mis- 
sionaries may. Their multicolored tchoum (tent), the 

number of small bells decorating the dresses of their chil- 

dren, and their own parti-coloured queer garments, pro- 

voke the admiration of the Moskvitch. funny anec- 

dote is told of himself by Professor Zograf, who travelled 

last year among these people for the purpose of col- 

lecting his data. While on the peninsula of Kaninsk, 

desirous to ascertain the average height of this people, 
he began by measuring an old Samoyede. Seeing this 
his friends took into their heads that his operation had 
something to do with recruiting soldiers, and raised an 
outcry ; pouring upon the man of science a shower of choice 
half-Russian and half-vernacular abuse, which was follow- 
ed up with a volley of stones. They confiscated his 
reindeer and luggage; and would have killed him but 
for his presence oF mind. Taking out a revolver he show- 
ed them that it could kill five men at once. Then they 
got their revenge out of his collection of insects and rep- 
tiles. Every drop of the spirits-of-wine in which the spe- 
cimens were kept having been drunk, they became very 
caressing, tenderly stroked the Professor's beard, and then, 
as he narrates himself, began dancing around him, repeat- 
ing in chorus: Pig, pig... Russian pig l.. Black beard |... 
Pig !...Dog, good old dog! . until finally they fell around 
him in promiscuous heaps, dead drunk. One gld Samo- 
yede lay there insensible, with an empty bottle in his hand 
and the remains of a magnificent “ collection of insects ” 
strewn over his mouth and breast...Before his departure 
from the turbulent tribe Mr. Zograf had another adventure. 
The old hostess of the tchoum he was allowed to inha- 
bit for the consideration of a barrel of whiskey, saw him 
once washing his. face with a piece of rose-coloured gly- 
cerine soap. Imagining it to be a universal panacea 
against every mortal aling she begged of him and re- 
ceived a piece. At this moment her husband, happening 
to enter the tchowm, snatched the soap from his wife's 
hand, sniffed it, and remarking that it “stank good, — 
swallowed it as if it had been a piece of pork! 


Let us move on further, to the far, far North, toward 


the river Lena, where live scattered about in solitary 
groups, the Yakoots. A piteous tribe, that, and - 

A DREARY, NEVER-THAWING, ICY LAND! 

In its Soutbern portion there is a semblance of Summer 
sometimes; but in its northern regions the sun, though it 
never sets during a period of fifty-two days, can barely call 
forth with its oblique rays a few meagre bushes, and here 
and there some blades of grass, on those fields covered 
with perpétual ice,.and frozen so hard that to the depth of 
a 1151 the ground never thaws. In July, appear clouds of 
mosquitoes, which literally darken daylight. These mos- 

juitoes are the plague of man and cattle; in the former 
they produce a cutaneous fever, the latter they torture to 
death. 

With the 


first days of November begin the fearful 
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Sibercan frosts, and the sun sets, to reappear only after 
thirty-eight days. .This polar night is terrific. Darkness 
is moderated but by the reflection of the white snow, and 
occasionally dispersed by the flaming splendors of the 
anrora borealis. It isnext to an impossibility foryour Hindus, 
at least, the inhabitants of Central or Southern India to 
conceive of such n cold, and yet, at that time, the cold 
reaches 86 degrees Fah, below zero; and even the endu- 
ring, patient reindeer hide themselves in the thickets, 
and stand motionless, closely huddled together to kee 
from freezing. Clear days are rare even in the so-called 
Summer, for the wind chases the vapours, the sun is 
darkened, and all the sky is covered viii mirages. During 
such colds, a spoonful of soup taken directly out of the 
pot boiling on the fire, freezes before one has time to 
carry it to the month. 

The surroundings of a Yakout are disgusting: the 
stench aud dirt are beyond expression; for men and cat- 
tle live together, There is neither time, nor need, nor 
yet possibility to wash, as the water is constantly frozen; 
consequently the Yakout never washes. But he has few 
wejudices, He will drink water from the dirtiest pool, 
in which his beast had just rolled itself. When there 
is food, he eats much; but he is very enduring and can go 
without any food for a long while. The Yakouts are 
hospitable, obliging, respectful, and submissive to the 
authorities; little addicted to cheating, they have no ex- 
perience of courts of justice, but at the same time they 
are lazy and careless, Thanks to this latter fault, they 
often die of accidents, but regard death with perfect in- 
difference, “Their life is no life,” says a correspondent. 
of Nove Vryemen ;“ it isa half-sleepy vegetation amidst 
ices, Their mines diminish with every year, and not- 
withstanding the care of the Russian Government to help 
this race while studying it, the ethnographer feels that 
he is writing its obituary.” Far more poetical, and con- 
soling from a moral stand-point, appear 

Tht NoMApIC TUNGUSE. 

The ethnologists paint quite an ideal picture of them. 
The Tunguses are described) by them as, “gentle, brave, 
obedient to their chiefs, and serviceable; no quarrels or 
strifes are ever heard of among them. They have not the 
slightest idea of a law-suit, and malice, envy, hatred and 
obstinacy are feelings quite unknown to them.“ During 
the last half-century the only cases that ever came before 
the magistrates, were a few manslaughters committed by 
the Tunguses when drunk. In every instance, the poor 
culprits come forward voluntarily to surrender themselves 
to the authorities, and then submit to their sentence 
without.one word of complaint. In vivid contrast to the 
Tunguse stands the passionate, 

THE Ferocious AND VINDICTIVE, TCHOOKTCHA, 
who never forgives an offence. When insulted he seeks 
to kill his enemy on the sly. If revenge faile during his 
own life-time, he will bequeath it to his son, and thus it 
passes from one generation to another until the opportu- 
nity arrives: for revenge can be satisfied but with the 
death of the offender. A Tehooktcha who prepares for 
murder does it with a great solemnity: he dons a new 
garment, all covered with bits of wolf's fur, a similar fur 
cap, and provides himself with three knives; the largest 
he conceals behind his back (near the neck) under the 
upper garment, the two smaller he hides in his sleeves, 
He arms himself, moreover, with a spear, and goes about 
armed and prepared in this wise till the desired catastro- 
phe happens, In the bosom of his family a Tchooktcha 
is no less a tyrant ;—enraged against his wife, he will of- 
ten chop off her ears or the left arm as far as the shoulder. 
At the sume time, he willingly lends his wife to friends 
and acquaintances ; but deliberate unfaithfulness on her 
part, is punished with death, 

Tun FEMALE ToHOOKTCHI 
ure far from handsome, though they have even a more 
passionate love of personal adornment than our Euro- 
pean ladies, For instance, they embroider their hands 
fand, uces, employing for the purpose threads made of 
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P | are simplified to the uttermost. 


their bronzed countenances. 
recognize married woman from a girl. The former has 
her nose embroidered in two rows, while the virgin is 
denied the beauty of such delicate adornment. At the 
exhibition, there are some women whose noses look like 


THEIR MARRIAGE CEREMONIES 
A young man on the look- 
out for a wife goes to the family of the bride, and saya: 
“I want your-girl.”—" Go and feed the flock is the pa- 
triarchal anawer, Jacob like, he goes and tends the cat- 
tle for three, sometimes four, years, living at the same 
time with the girl as though she were his wife. In case 
a mutual liking springs up between them, she becomes 
his wife bona fides ; if otherwise, the bridegroom is asked 
to decamp, and the bride waits for another pretender. 
During this tentative wedlock, the attentions and lit- 
tle presents bestowed by the young man who courts 
his beloved are very original. They consist neither of 
flowers nor jewellery, for nothing of the sort is known in 
those regions. But they have instead their reindeer, 
which afford them vermin enough for a whole. zöologi- 
cal garden. Towards Spring, a large, white, fat and ex- 
ee succulent worm makes its appearance in the fur 
and under the skin of the reindeer, It is these worms 
that the Tchooktcha gallant squeezes out and brings to 
his beloved. De penis non est disputandum. None the 
less original, and still gloomier is the picture given of 


Tur Hour or DEATH 


j of these eccentric, gloomy, vindictive savages. Strange to say, 


a Tchooktcha dreads above everything to die a natural 
death ; for it amounts with him to allowing the devil to 
devour him! Old people who feel tired of life and reluc- 
tant to become a burden upon their families; or young 
ones who are either sickly, or who simply desire to join 
their deceased relatives or see their departed friends as 
soon as they can,—voluntarily put an end to their earthly 
peregrinations. The nearest of kin, or in his absence, a 
friend, or a 99 05 acquaintance, obligingly takes upon 
himself the good office of dispatching the volunteer to a 
better world. Having arrayed himself in his best clothes, 
the candidate falls into the best of humours, becomes ra- 
diant with joy: and cracks jokes while bidding good-bye 
to his family and acquaintances, The latter in their turn 
overload him with messages and compliments for their 
friends in the “other world.“ The day of the killing of 
a Tchooktcha is a day of rejoicing and a general festival ; 
as for the self-doomed man, he keeps his tent from early 
morning, and awaits death with impatience; while all 
around the tent the hubbub of many voices is heard, the 
wife and children of the departing one going about in the 
crowd, with the utmost indifference. And now comes the 
last moment. The hum of the spectators hushes, and 
they solemnly prepare. The victim bares both his sides, 
and seating himself on his bed, behind the tent-wall of 
skin, braces his right side against the log of wood which 
serves him for bell pillow: Then the chosen executioner, 
piercing through the fur tent-wall with his spear, directs 
its sharp point towards the dying man, who, placing it 
carefully over the region of the heart, shouts to him : 
l “KILL QUICKLY! Pusa II...“ 

The executioner then strikes a blow with his palm on 
the head of the spear-handle, and the sharp blade passing 
through the man's heart emerges from the back covered 
with gore, and nails him to the log; a feeble groan, some- 
times a piercing shriek, is all that the crowd hears’ from 
within the tent; the weapon is pulled out and the corpse 
rolls to the ground; the wife and children, exiled: from 
the tent during the ceremony, re-enter their ‘abode and 
coolly examine the dead man. After that, a kind of ge- 
neral “ wako” commences, with joyous songs and drinking. 

The subsequent disposal of the deceased varies: he is 
either cremated, or cemented within a heap of stones, in 
company with four sacrificed reindeer, and thé grave is 
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left to the wild beasts, His tomb is soon forgotten, even 
by his family, and but for occasional passers-by, who 
throw a few tubacco leaves upon the cairn as a memorial 
ta the brave suicide, no one would distinguish the monu- 
ment from an ordinary heap of stones. 

We might search the whole world in vain for the paral- 
lel to this Tchaoktcha contempt for life and death. 


ARYAN MUSIC. 


An additional interest and value is given to the present 
number of the THEOSOPHIST by the able essay upon Indian 
Music, contributed by the Gayan Saméj, or Musical Re- 
furm Society, of Poona, through their respected Secretary, 
Mr. Bulwant. Though much‘has, we believe, been done 
iu Bengal by an eminent nitive musical amateur, to make 
the merits of Aryan music known to our generation, and 
he has been decorated by the kings of Portugal and Siam, 
we, being strangers here as yet, are not informed that his 
essays have had vogue in the English language. But, 
whether our present paper is or is not the first formal 
challenge from a Hindu to the West to recognize the claim 
of India to the maternity of musical science, the challenge 
is here made; and it will be our duty and pleasure, alike, to 
see that it comes to the notice of some of the best critics 
of Europe and America. 

Last month, Mr. Dinanath Atmaram, M.A., LL.B., that 
great S RET Hindu mathematical genius, who— 
according to no less an authority than Mr. J. B. Peile, 
Director of Public Instruction, Bombay Presidency—“ pro- 
ved his point that Sir Isaac Newton's Rule for imaginary 
roots is not universally true, but that it is perfectly easy 
to form Equations having imaginary roots, the existence 


of which would not be made manifest by the application of 


Hr 


Newton's Rule’—-showed us that an Aryan geometer, and 
not the Greek Hipparchus—as hitherto commonly believed 
—was the author of Trigonometry, And now we see the 
most conclusive evidence that Music, The ‘Heavenly Maid,’ 
was begotten neither by Greek nor Roman, nor Egyptian 
inspiration, but sprang, a melodious infant, out of the 
Aryan cradle. The fact of the Aryans and Chinese hav- 
ing had a system of musical notation, is conceded by the 
Christians; but that it far antedated the epoch of the 
fabulous Jubal, “ the father of all such as handle the harp 
and the organ,” of the Bible, is not admitted by them, or, 
at all events, has not been until recently, if such be the fuct 
even now. The peculiar poetical character of the ancient 
Hindu showed itself in the question,“ What is music?” 
as part of the question, “What is Nature?“ remarks Mr. 
Rice, treating upon Hindu music.“. The THEOSOPHIST re- 
presenting Eastern and not Western views and interests 
in all that concerns Oriental history, it is our ardent wish 
to be helped in bringing out all the truth about the Aryan 
priority in philosophy, science, and art, by every man who 
can give us the facts, We fear neither the frown of mo- 
dern science, nor the wry faces and abuse of the theolo- 
gists. i 

Mr. Herbert Spencer, true to his materialistice instincts, 
uttibutes the primitive development of music tg a correla- 
tion of mental and muscular excitements; “the muscles 
that move the chest, larynx and vocal chords, contracting 
like other muscles in proportion to the intensity of the 
feelings,” and song being but an oxnggeration of the natu- 
ral language of the emotions, (Illustrations of Univer- 
sul Progress, chapter on ‘The Origin and Function of 
Music). But one of the best of our modern musical 


* What is Musict, a charming monograph by Isaac L. Rico, Author of 
Analysis and Practico of the Scales.” (New York., D. Appleton & Co., 649, 
Broadway). How ‘difforently the Chinose and Hindus accounted for the 
emotive power of music! ‘exclaims this author.“ On tho one band, the 
glvomy inysterius of the numbers and tho elemeuts ; on the other, tho bright 
fantastic gorgoous heaven of sunshine, marriages and pleasures! And yet 
who knows but that the Hindu l who ostablished such a flowery 
system, were thinkers fully as deop as tho Chineso anges—that their original 
conception and hidden weaning were not as spiritual as those of modern days t... 
It is our especial task to dispel such fatal orrors about India as the above 
passage (underscored by us) contains. To underrate the spirituality of the 
vid Hindu philosophers but proves that we do uot know them. Aud if 
knowing thom, wo were to allow them no more thun the spirituality oxis- 
15505 our“ modern days — that would be to insult thom and truth. Eb. 
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critics, the abovementioned Mr. Rice, shows narrowness 
of this conception. He properly says that “inusie is not 
a human invention, it is a part cad parcel of Nature. 
The laws of vilbmtion are.. as inmutable as thoseof gravity 
. . There is the human throat with its remarkable arrange- 
ment for the purpose of song alone. A far inferior con- 
struction weak have served the purposes of language, or 
for the production of sound incidental to niuscular excite- 
ment.“ Our Hindu contributor shows us how the Aryans 
caught and classified the sounds of uature; and so, too, 
Mr. Rice sententiously asks, “Did not singing-birds 
exist before the time of man? Did they evolve their 
singing from speech; or did they develop it from muscular 
excitement; or slid they sing because it was natural for 
them to sing? No, music is nota human invention, The 
progress in music is of the same nature as the progress in 
science, it is based on discovery. The other arts are imi- 
tative of things in Nature, but music is a very part of 
Nature itself.” 

While but few Western composers can ever enjoy the 
opportuity of coming to Tudia to study the beginnings of 
their ennobling art, yet they may at least avail of the 
patriotic assistance of the Poona Gayan Samáj, to procure 
proper musical instruments, and to explore the ancient 
Sanskrit literature; in which the germs of musical science 
have been preserved, like flies in amber, to surprise and 
instruct us. The sympathy of every lover of the truth 
and of India should be unstintingly given to Mr. Bulwant 
and his honorable colleagues. 


Some interesting results on the hereditary transmis- 
sion of artificial injuries have been obtained by Dr. Brown- 
Sequard, He concludes that the young of parents abnor- 
mally constituted inherit external lesions, but net the cen- 
tral anomaly which determines such lesions, 


M. G. Ponchet states that Averroes is the first writer 
who gives an approximately true account of the sensation 
caused by the touch of electrical fishes, He compares it 
to magnetism, while Galen and others hial considered it 
analogous to cold. 


The first money in the British Isles was coined by the 
Romans at Camalodunum (Colchester) 55 B. C. 


THE SOCIETY'S BULLETIN, 


The increasing duties of the several members of the 
Theosophical Mission, compel the strict enforcement of the 
rule that on week-days no social visits can be received un- 
til after 6 P.M. except by special appointment, On Sun- 
days, from 2 to 5, and after 6 PM. 


Of the last edition of Col Olcott's Address at Framji 
Cowasji Hall, on the “the Theosophical Society and its 
Aims, —to which are appended the Rules, as revised in 
General Council at e few copies remaining 
may be had, upon application to the Librarian, at the rate 
of annas 4 per copy, free of postage, The President's ad- 
dress at Meerut, N. W. P. upon “The Joint Labors of the 
Theosophical Society and the Arya Samaj,” can be pro- 
cured of Babu Sheo Narain, Depot Godowin Gumashta, 
Meerut, at the same price. 


It is never too late to do an act of justice, and therefore, 
in referring to Col. Olcott's Bombay Address, the Council 
wishes tu publicly acknowledge the Society's obligations to 
Mr. Samuldass Jagmohiundass and his associates in the 
management of the Hindu Dnyan Vurdhak Library, for 
organizing the splendid meeting of welcome at Framji 
Cowasji Institute, on the 23rd of March last. It was im- 
tended that this should be said in the Preface to the Ad- 
dress, but as the proofs were read, and the preface written 
while Col. Olcott was absent from Bombay, the matter was 
inadvertently omitted, 
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WAR IN OLYMPUS. 
By II. P. Blavatsky. 


Dark clouds are gathering over the hitherto cold and | of the disputée are too interesting, and our 
vo squall, complain were the incidents suffered to be 


t 


serene horizon of exact seicues, whieh forobode 
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| leapt rate, nite evidently short of’ hunmunition, since they 


hare reduced to the expedient of trying to rout the eneny 


with the most remarkable: paradoxes, The 2% and con 


portem might 
eft beyond the 


Already two camps are forming among tho votaries of reach of English and Amorican readers interested i in Spiri- . 


seientatc research, One wages war on the other, and hard 
words are occasionally exe hanged. The apple of discord 
in this case is— Spiritualism, Fresh and illustrions vic- 


| tnalism by re tmaining confined to the German and Russian 
| NEWS) pPers, 


So, Hane like, we will follow the comba- 
tants and ae this modern Mad for the benefit of our 


tims are yearly decayed away trom the impregnable strong- ; | friends, 


holds of materialistic negation, and cusnarcd into examining 
and testing the alleged spiritual phenomena. And we 
all know that when a true Scientist examines them with- 
out prejudice. . .. well, he generally ends like Professor 
Hare, Mr. William Crookes p R.S.. 
Wallace, another FRS. and so many other 
of 0 S passes over to the Cn. 

We are really curious to know what will be the new 
theory advanced in the present crisis by the skepties, and 
how they will account for such an apostasy of several of 
their luminaries, as has just occurred, The venerable ac- 
cusations of ven compos mentis, and “dotage” will not 
bear another refurbishing: the eminent perverts are in- 
creasing unmerically so fast, that if mental incapacity is 
charged upon all of them who experimentally satisfy them- 
selver that tables can talk sense, and mediums float. 
through the air, it might augur ill for science ; there might 
soon De none but we: akened Drains i in the lenned Ruciotios, 
They may, possibly, fora time find some consolation in 
accounting for the lodgment of the extraordinary “delu- 
sion” in very se 'holarly “her ads, upon the theory of atavism 
—the mysterious law of latent transmission, so much 
voured by the modern schools of ate e evolutionism 
—espec inlly in Germany, as represented hy that thorough- 
going apostle of “modern struggle for culture,’ Ernst 
Haeckel, professor at Jena. They may attribute the be- 
lief of their colleagues in the phenomena, to certain mole- 
cular movements of the cells in the ganglia of tlicir once 
powerful brains, hereditarily transmitted to them by their 
ignorant medieval ancestors. Or, again, they may split 
their ranks, and establishing an imperium in imperio “di- 
vide and conquer” still. All this is possible; but time 
alone will show which of the parties will come off best. 

We have been led to these reflections by a row now 
going on between German and Russian professurs—all | 
veut and illustrious. savants. The Teutons and Slavs 
in the case under observation, are not fighting according ’ 
to their nationality but comformably to their respective | 
beliefs and unbelieſs. Having concluded, for the occasion, 
an offensive as well as a defensive alliance, regardless of 
race—they have broken up in two camps, one representing | 
the spiritualists, and the other the skeptics, And now 
war to the knite is declared. Leading one party, are Pro- 
fessors Zöllner, Uleizzi, and Iiehte, Butleroť and Wagner, 
of the Leipzig, Halle and St. Petersburg Universities | the | 
other follows Professors Wundt, Mendeloyet Janda host of 
other German and Russian celebrities. Hardly has Zöllner 
„ most renowned astronomer and physicist—printed his 
cofession of faith in Dr. Slade'’s mediumistic phenomena 
and set his learned colleagues aghast, when Professor 
Ulrizzi of the Halle University, arouses the wrath of the 
Olympus of seienee by publishing n 1 pamphlet entitled 
“The so-called Spiritualism a Scientific Question,” intended 
asa complete refutation of the arguments of Professor 
Wundt, of the Leipzig University, against the modern be- 
lief, and contained in another paniphlet called by its author 
“apiritualism—the so-called scientific question.” And now 
steps in another ac tive combatant, Mr, Butlerof, Pro- 
fessor of Che mistry and Natural Sctenees, of St. Peter burg. 
who narrates kia experiments ju London, with the medion 
Williams, and thus rouses ip a most ferocious polemic. 
The bumoristical illustrated paper ICladderudateh, exc- 
cuten war-danee, wid shouts with joy, while the more 
serious conservative papers are jndignant, Pressed bebind 
their last entrenchments by the cool and uncontrovertible 
assertions of a most distinguished naturalist, the erities. led 
forward by the St. Petersburg star—Mr, Bourenine, seem 


eminent men 


the great Alfred Russell | 


fa- | 


s| After several years of diligent research, and investiga- 
tion of the phenomena, Messrs. Wagner and Butlerof, both 
distinguished savants and professors in St. Petersburg Unt- 
versity, became thoroughly convinced of the reality of the 
weird manifestations. As a result, both wrote numerous 
and strong articles in the leading periodicals in defense of 
the “mischievous epidemic"—as in his moments of “un: 
conscious cerebration” aud“ prepossession” in favour of his 
‘own hobby, Dr. Carpenter calls spiritualism, Both of the 
above eminent gentlemen are endowed with those precious 
qualities whieh are the more to be respected as they are 
so seldom met with among our men of science, These 
qualities, admitted by their critic himself—Mr.- Bourenine, 
are: (I) a serious and profound conviction that what they 
defend is true; (2) an unwavering courage in stating at 
every hazard, ed a prejudi- 2d and inimical public that 
such is their conviction + (3 ) cleatness ` and ‘consecutiveness 
in their statements; (+) the serene calmness and impartia-. 
lity with which they treat the opinions of their opponents ; 
(5) a full and profound acquaintance with the subject un- 
der discussion. The combination of the-qualities enume- 
rated, adds their critic, “leads us to regard the récent arti- 
ele by Professor Butlerof, Empiricism and Dogmatism 
inthe Domain of Mediumship, as one of those essays 
whose commanding significance: cannot be ‘denied, and 
which are sure to strongly impress ‘the readers. Such arti- . 
cles are positively, rave in our periddicals ; rare because of 
the originality of the author's conclusions, and because of 
the elea ar, precise, and serious presentation of facts“. 
The article so culogized may be summed iip in a few 
words. We will not stop to enumerate the marvels of spi- 
ritual phenomena witnessed by Professor Zöllner with Dr. 
Slade and defended by Prof. Butlerof. since they are no 
more marvellous than the latter gentleman’s personal ex- 
perience in this direction with Mr. Williams, a medium of 
London, in 1876. The seances took place in a Londen hotel, 
in the room occupied by the Honourable Alexandre 
i Aksakof, Russian Imperial Councillor, in which with the 
exception of this gentleman there were but two other per- 
| sons, — Prof. Butlerof aad the medium, Confederacy was 
| thus utterly impossible. And now, what took place under 
these conditions, which so impressed one of the first scien- 
| tists of Russia ? Simply this: Mr. Williams, the medium, 
twas mailo to sit with his hands, feet, and even his person 
“tightly bound with cords to his chair, which was placed in 
a dead-wall corner of the room, behind Mr. Butlerof’s plaid, 
hung across so as to form a sereen, Williams soon fell in- 
toa kind of lethargie stupor, known, among spiritualists 
as “the trance condition, “and spirits” began to appear 
before the eyes of the investigators, Various voices were 
heard, amd loud sentences, pronounced by the “invisibles,” » 
from every part of the rooma things—toilet appurtenances 
and so forth, began flying in every, direction throiigh the 
air; and, finally, “John King’—a sort of king of the spooks, 
who has heen famous for years—made his appearance 
bodily. But we must allow Prof: Butlerof to tell his phe- 
nomenal story himself. “We first saw moving’—he 
writes—“several bright lights iw the air, and immediately 
after that appeared the fill figure of John King’ His 
apparition is generally preecded™ by a greenish phosphoric 
| hight, which gradually beeaming brighter, illuminates, more 
and nore, the whole bust of John King, Then it is that 
those present perceive that the light emanates from some 
kind Of a luminous object held by tho “spirit.” © The face 
of aman with a thick black beard becomes clearly distin- 
guishable; the head is enveloped in a whito turban. - The 
figure appears outside the cabinet (that is to say, ‘the. 
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proaches us. o for ö 
rapidly waning, the light was extinguished and the figure 
becaine invisible to reappear again in a moment or two; 
then from the surrounding darkness, “John’s” voice is 
heard proceeding from the spot on which he had appeared 
mostly, though not always, when he had already disap- 
peared, “Jolm” asked us “what can 1L do for you ?” and 
Mr. Aksakof requested him to rise up to the ceiling and 
from there speak to us. In accordance with the wish 
expressed, the figure suddenly appeared above the table 
and towered majestically above our heads to tho ceiling 
which became all illuminated with the luminous object 
held in the spirits hand, when “John” was quite under 
the ceiling he shouted down to us: Will that do?“ 

During another seance M. Butlerof asked “Jolm” to 
approach hin quite near, which the “spirit” did, and so 
gave him the opportunity of secing clearly “the sparkling, 
clear eyes of John.” Another spirit, Peter,“ though he 
never put ina visible appearance during the seances, yet 
conversed with Messrs. Butlerof and Aksakof, wrote for 
them on paper furnished by them, and so forth, 

Though the learned professor minutely enumerates all 
the precautions he had taken against possible fraud, the 
critic is not yet satisfied, and asks, pertinently enough: 
“Why did not the respectable sarunt catch “Jolin” in his 
arms, when the spirit was but at a foot's distance from 
him? Again, why did not both Messrs. Aksokof and But- 
lerof try to get hold of “John’s” legs, when he was mount- 
ing to the ceiling? Indeed they ought to have done all 
this, if they are really so anxious to learn the truth for 
their own suko, as for that of science, which they struggle 
to lead on toward the domains of the “other world“ And, 
had they complied with such a simple and, at the same 
time, very little scientific test, there would be no more 
need of for theni, perhaps, to......further explain the scien- 
tific importance of the spiritual manifestations.” 

That this importance is not exaggerated, and has as} 


screened corner where the medium sat), and finally ap- | mount to a complete reconstruction of man in relation 


inner covictions as to his eternal destination, his faith in 
eternal life, whether the case be that of an isolated indivi- 
duality, a whole nation, or the representative of a certain 
epoch, he or it may be regarded as having had uprooted, 
and to the very core, all sense of that invigorating force 
which alone lends itself to self-devotion and to progress, 
Such a man becomes what was inevitable—an egotistical, 
selfish, sensual being, concerned wholly for his self-preserva- 
tion. His culture, his enlightenment, and civilization, 
can serve him butas a help and ornamentation toward 
that life of seusualisin, or, at best, to guard him from all 
that can harm it.” 

Such is the enormous importance attributed by Pro- 
fessor Fichte and Professor Butlerof of Germany and Rus- 
sia to the spiritual phenomena and we may say, the feel- 
ing is more than sincerely echoed in England by Mr. A, 
R. Wallace F.R.S. (see his “Miracles and Modern Spi- 
ritualisin.”) 

An influential American scientific, journal uses an equally 
strong language when speaking of the value that a scien- 
tific demonstration of the survival of the human soul would 
have for the world. If spiritualism prove true, it guys, “it 
will become the one grand event of the world’s history ; 
it will give an imperishable lustre of glory to the Nine- 
teenth Century. [ts discoverer will have no rival in re- 
nown, and his name will be written high above any other. 
If the pretensions of Spiritualism have a rational 
foundation, no more important work has been offered to 
inen of science than their verification.“ [Scientific Ameri- 
can, 187, as quoted in Oleott’s “People from the Other 
World,” p. V. Pref.) : 

And now we will see what the stubborn Russian eritic 
(who seems to be but the mouth-piece of European materi- 
alistic science), has to say in response to the unanswerable 
arguments and logie of Messrs, Fichte and Butlerof. If 


much significance for the world of science, as for that ofl skepticism has no stronger arguments to oppose to spiri- 
religious thought, is proved by so many philosophical minds | tualism but the following original paradox, then we will 
speculating upon the modern “delusion.” This is what! have to declare it worsted in the dispute, Instead of the 
Fichte, the learned German savant, says of it. Modern! beneficial results foretold by Fichte in the case of the 
spiritualisin chiefly proves the existence of that which, in | final triumph of spiritualism, the eritic forecasts quite a 
common parlance is very vaguely and inaptly termed ‘ap-/ different state of things. 

parition of spirits’ If, we concede the reality of such “As soon,” he says, “as such scientific methods shall 
apparitions, then they become an undeniable, practical: have demonstrated, beyond doubt or cavil, to the general 


proof of the continuation of our personal, conscious exist- 
ence (beyond the portals of death), And such a tangi- 
blo, fully demonstrated fact, cannot be otherwise but 
beneficent in this epoch, which, having fallen into a 
dreary denial of immortality, thinks in the proud self- 
sufficiency of its vast intellect, that it has already happily 
left bohind it every superstition of the kind.” If such a: 
tangible evidence could be really found, and demonstrated 
to us, beyond any doubt or cavil, reasons Fichte further 
on—" if the reality of the continuation of our lives after 
death were furnished us upon positive proof, in strict 4, 
cordance with the logical elements of experimental natural 
sciences, then it would be indeed, a result with which, 
owing to its nature and peculiar signification for humanity, 
no other result to be met with in all the history of civili- | 
zation could be compared. The old problem about man’s | 
destination upon carth would be thus solved, and conscious- 
ness in humanity would be elevated one step. That which, 
hitherto, could be revealed to man but in the domain of 
blind faith, presentiment, and passionate hope, would be- 
come to him-—positive knowledge; he would have ac- 
quired the certainty that he was a member of an cternal, a 
spiritual world, in which he would continue living, and 
that his temporary existence upon this earth forms but 
a fractional portion of a future eternal life, and that it is 
only there that he would be enabled to perceive, and fully | 
comprehend his real destination, Having acquired this! 
profound conviction, mankind would be thoroughly im-! 
pressed with a new and animating comprehension of lite, | 
and its intellectual perceptions opened to an idealism | 
strong with incontrovertible facts. Tus would prove tanta- | 


satisfaction that our world is crammed with souls of men 
who have preceeded us, and whom we will all join in turn; 
as soon as it shall be proven that these souls of the 
deceased | can communicate with mortals, all the earthly 
physical scienee of the eminent scholars will vanish like 
asoap-bubble, and will have lost all its interest for us 
living men. Why should people care for their propor- 
tionately short life upon carth onee that they have the po- 
sitive assurance and, conviction of another life to come after 
the bodily death; a death which does not in the least 
preclude conscions relations with the world of the living, 
or even their post-mortem participation in all its inter- 
ests ? Once, that with the help of science, based on medi- 
umistic experiments and the discoveries of spiritualism 
such relations shall have been firmly established, they will 
naturally become with every day more and more inti- 
mate; an extraordinary friendship will ensue between 
this and the ‘other worlds; that other world will begin 
divulging to this one the most occult mysteries of life and 
death, and the hitherto most inaccessible laws of the 
universe those which now exact the greatest efforts of 
man's mental powers. Finally, nothing will remain for 
us in this temporary world to either do, or desire, but to 
pass away as soon as possible into the world of eternity. 
No inventions, no observations, no ene, will be any 
more needed “? Why should people exercise their brains, 
for instance, to perfecting the telegraphs, when nothing 
else will be required but to be on good terms with spirits 
in order to avail of their services for the Instantaneous 
transmission of thoughts and objects, not only from Eu- 
rope to America, but even to the moon, if so desired ? 
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The following are a few of the results which a commu- 
nion de facto between this world and the ‘other’ that cer- 
tain men of science are hoping to establish by the help 
of spiritualism, will inevitably lead us to: to the complete 
extinction of all science, and even of the human race, 
which will be ever rushing onward to a better life. The 
learned and scholarly phantasists who are so anxious to 
promote the science of spiritualism, t. e. of a close com- 
munication between the two worlds, ought to bear the 
above in mind.” 

To which the “scholarly phantasists would be quite war- 
ranted in answering that one would have to bring his own 
mind to the exact measure of microscopic capacity required 
to elaborate such a theory as this, before he could take it 
into consideration at all. Is the above meant to be offered 
as an objection for serious consideration? Strange logic! 
we are asked to believe that, because these men of science, 
who now believe in naught but matter, and thus try to fit 
every pPlenomenon—even of a mental, and spiritual cha- 
racter,—within the Procrustean bed of their own precon- 
ceived hobbies, would find themselves, by the mere strength 
of circumstances forced, in their turn, to fit these cherished 
hobbies to truth, however unwelcome, and to facts wherever 
founnd—that because of that, science will lose all its charm 
for humanity., Nay—life itself will become a burden! 
There are millions upon millions of people who, without 
believing in spiritualism at all, yet have faith in another 
anden better world, And were that blind faith to become 
positive knowledge indeed, it could but better humanity. 

Before closing his scathing criticism upon the “credulous 
men of science,” our reviewer sends one more bomb in their 
direction, which unfortunately like many other explosive 
shells misses the culprits and wounds the whole group 
of their learned colleagues. We translate the missile rer- 
batim, this time for the benefit of all the European and 
American academicians. 

“The eminent professor,” he adds, speaking of Butlerof, 
and his article, “among other things makes the most of the 
strange fact that spiritualism gains with every day more 
and more converts within the corporation of our great 
scientists, He enumerates a long list of English and Ger- 
man names among illustrious men of science, who have 
more or less confessed themselves in favour of the spiri- 
tual doctrines, Among these names we find such as are 
quite authoritative, these of the greatest luminaries of 
science. Such a fact is, to say the least, very striking, and 
in any case, lends a great, weight to spiritualism, But we 
have only to ponder coolly over it, to come very easily to 
the conclusion that itis just among such great men of 
science that apivitualism is most likely to spread and find 
ready converts, With all their powerful intellects and 
gigantic knowledge, our great scholars are, firstly, men of 
sedentary habits, and, secondly, they are, with scarcely an 
exception, men witli diseased and shattered nerves, inclin- 
ed towardan abnormal development of an overstrained 
brain, Such sedentary men are the easiest to hoodwink:; 
a clever charlatan will make an easier prey of, and bam- 
boozle with far more facility a scholar than an unlearned 
but practical man. Hallucination will far sooner get 
hold of persons inclined to nervous receptivity, especially 
if they once concentrate themselves upon some peculiar 
ideas, or a favourite hobby. This, 1 believe, will explain 
the fact that we see so many men of science enrolling 
themselves in the army ofspiritualists.” 

We need not stop to enquire how Messrs. Tyndall, Hux- 
ley, Darwin, Herbert Spencer, Lewes, and other eminent 
scientific and philosophical skeptics, will like such a pros- 
pect of rickety ganglionic centers, collective softening of 
the brain, and the resulting “hallucinations.” The argu- 
ment is nol only an impertinent naiveté, but a literary 
monstrosity. : 

We are far from agreeing ontiroly with the views of Pro- 
fessor Butlerof, or even Mr, Wallace, as to the agencies at 
work behind the modern phenomena; yet between the 
extremes of spiritual negation and affirmation, there ought 
to be a middle ground; only pure philosophy can establish 
truth upon firm principles; and no philosophy can be com- 


plete unless it embraces both physics and metaphysics. 
Mr. Tyndall, who declares (“Science and Man”) that“ Meta- 
physics will be welcomed when it abandons its pretensions 
to scientific discovery, and consents to be 98 0 as a kind 
of poctry,” opens himself to the criticism of posterity. 
Meanwhile, he must not regard it as an impertinence if 
his spiritualistic opponents retort with the answer that 
“physics will always be welcomed, when it abandons its 
pretension to psychological discovery.” The physicists 
will have to consent to be regarded in a near future as no 
more than supervisors and analysts of physical results, who 
have to leave the spiritual causes to those who believe, 
in them. Whatever the issue of the present quarrel, we- 
fear though that spiritualism has made its appearance 
a century too late. Our age is preöminently one of ex- 
tremes. The carnest and philosophical, yet reverent doub- 
ters are few, and the name for those who rush to the 
opposite extremo is—Legion. We are the children of 
our century, ‘Thanks to that same law of atavism, it 
seems to have inherited from its parent—the XVIIIth— 
the century of both Voltaire and Jonathan Edwards 
all its extreme skeptieism, and, at the same time religious 
credulity and bigoted intolerance. Spiritualism is an 
abnormal and premature outgrowth, standing between the 
two; and, though it stands right on the high-way to 
truth, its ill-defined beliefs ‘nals it wander on through 
by-paths which lead to anything but philosophy. Its 
future depends wholly upon the timely help it can receive 
from honest science—that science which scorns no truth, 
It was, perhaps, when thinking of the opponents of the 
latter, that Alfred de Musset wrote the following magni- 
ficent apostrophe :— . 
“Sleep'st thou content, Voltaire; 

And thy dread smile hovers it still above 

Thy fleshless bones. . . . . . E 

Thine age they call too young to understand thee; 

This one should suit thee better — 

Thy men are born! 
And the huge edifice that, day aud night, thy great hands 


undermined, 
Is fallen upon us. . . 


THE RUIN OF INDIA, 


While every patriot Hindu bewails the decadence of his 
country, few realize the real cause. It is neither in 
foreign rule, excessive taxation, nor crude and exhaustive 
husbandry, so much as in the destruction of its forests. 
The stripping of the hills and drainage-slopes of their 
vegetation is a positive crime against the nation, and will 
decimate the population more effectually than could the 
sword of any foreign conqueror. This question of forest- 
conservancy has been thoroughly studied in Western coun-. 
tries under the lash of a dire necessity. In spite of the 
opposition of ignorant and selfish obstructionists, nation 
after nation has taken the first steps towards restoring 
the woods and jungles which had been ruthlessly extir- 
pated, before meteorology and chemistry becaine deve- 
loped, and political-cconomy was raised to the dignity 
of a science. In America, where our observations have 
been chiefly made, the wanton destruction of forests has 
been appalling. Whole districts have been denuded of 
large timber, through the agency of fire, merely to obtain 
cleared land for tillage. The 90,000 miles of railway and 
$0,000 of telegraph lines have caused the denudation 
of vast tracts, to procure their supplies of ties and poles, 
Not a moment's thought was given to the ulterior con- 
sequences, until, recently, the advancement of statistical 
science rudely awoke American publicists from their care- 
less apathy, N 

We need only glance at the pages of history to see that 
the ruin and ultimate extinction of national power follow 
the extirpation of forests as surely as night follows day, 
Nature has provided the means for human development; 
and her laws can never be violated without disaster. A 
great native patriot wrote us, some months ago, “ this poor 
nation is slowly dying for lack of food-grains.” This is, 
alas! too true; and he who would learn one great secret 
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why food-grains fail, poverty increases, water courses dry 
up, and famine and disease ravage the land in many parts, 
should read the communication of “ Forester,” in this num- 
ber, to give place to which we gladly laid by other matter 
already in type. Our love for our adopted country moves 
us to give this subject of forest-conservancy much consi- 
deration in these columns from time to time. Our trip 
Northward last April, through 2,000 miles of scorched 
ficlds, through whose quivering air the dazzled eye was 
only refreshed here and there with the sight of a green 
trec, was a most painful experience. It required no poct's 
fancy, but only the trained forecast of the statistician, to 
see in this treeless, sun-parched waste the presage of doom, 
unless the necessary steps were at once taken to aid lavish 
Nature to reclothe the mountain tops with vegetation, 


~ BUDDILISM AUTHORITATIVELY 
DEFINED. 


THE NATURE AND OFFICE OF BUDDHA’S 
RELIGION. 


By the It. Rev. II. Sumungala, High Priest of Adam's 
Peak, and President of Widyodaya College; Senior 
Buddhist Member of the General Council of the Theo- 
sophical Society. 

What must a religion chiefly reveal? A religion as 
such, must for the most part propound what is not genc- 
rally seem and felt in the nature of sentient beings. 
must also proclaim “the ways and means” by which the 
good of the world is attained. These teachinys are essen- 
tial to a religion or it would, at best become only a system 
of philosophy or a science of nature. We find these two 
ossentinls fully treated in the religion of Buddha. 

Buddha says 

“'Tanbaya uddito 16k6” 

“ Javdya pari värito“ 

“ Maccunf pibito loko” 

“ Dukkhe loko patitthito” 

The world has mounted on the passions and is suspend- 
ed therefrom (the thoughts of men are hanging down 
from the lusts and other evils). The whole world is eu- 
compassed by decay: and, Death overwhelms us all. (Con- 
sumption and decay ever slowly but steadily creep in and 
eat into each and every thing in existence, and it is here 
likened to something like land encircled by sea). Nature 
has subjected us to birth, decay, and death, and the deeds 
of our past lives are covered by the terrors of death from 
our view, although the time of their action is not far re- 
moved from our present state of existence. Hence it is 
that we do not view the scenes of our past births. Jfuman 
life before it arrives at its final destiny, is ever inseparable 
from Jati, Jar’, Marana, cte. (birth, infirmities, death, &c.). 
As we are at present, we are in sorrow, pain &e., and we 
have not yet obtained the highest object of our being.“ 
It behoves us therefore that we exert ourselves every time 
and by all means to attain to our summum ultimum, and 
we have to use and practise“ the ways and means” reveal- 
ed in religion in earnestness and integrity. And what are 
they as set, forth in Buddhism ? 

“ Sabbadé stla sampanno“ 

© Paùñavå susamahito” 

“ Araddhn viriyo pahitatto” 
“Ogham tarati dattaram” 

(The man who is ever fully in the observanee of the 

precepts of morality, who secs and understands things well 

and truly, who has perfect and serene command over his 
thoughts, who has his ever continuing exertions already 
in operation, and who has his mind fixed well in proper 
contemplation, T say, that such a man alone will safely 

ass over the dreadful torrent of metempsychosis which 
is hard to be gone over safely and without meeting with 
great obstacles and difficulties.) 

And, again, here is another description of attaining to 


"This ia the explanation we placo before believers of a erontor who ask 
why a wan cannot romom bor tho actions of any of bis former births. 


It! 


the proper object of man’s life. isk’lyano ayam bhikkave 
magyo sattänam visuddhryå sokapariddavanam samatek- 
kamaya eng atthagamäya, ñayassa adhi- 
gamaya, nibbänassa sachchikiriyéya yadidam cattäro säti- 
patthana” 

Satipatthana is the one and only way to holiness of 
being, to destruction of sorrows, pain and sufferings; to the 
path to nirwana, and to its attainment. 

Herein are embodied “ the four sitipatthands (starting 
of memory) on body, on sensation, on mind, and on the 
true doctrines largely discoursed upon by our Lord, the 
omniscient Gautama Buddha. 

“ Kummam vijjå dhammóea” 
“Silap jivita muttamam“ 
Altona macc sujjhanti” 
“Na-gotténa dhanenava,” 
(Men are sanctified by (their) deeds, their learning, their 
religious behaviour, their morals, and by leading a holy 
life: they do not become holy by race or by wealth.) 


ti 


(To be continued.) 
l H. S, 
Colombo, Ceylon, 20th September 1879, 


{Translated from tho Sinhalese for the TIIEoSO THIS r.] 


THE LAW OF THE LORD SAKHYA MUNI. 


By the Rev. Mohottiwatte Gunanande, Chief Priest of Di- 
paduttama Vihare, Colombo, Ceylon; Member of the 
General Council of the Theosophical Society. 


Understanding that even Oriental folk-lore will find a 
place in your new magazine, Tine THosoriisr, I purpose 
to send you for publication from time to time “ Extracts 
from the Pali Buddhistical Scriptures of Ceylon,” pro- 
pounding the popular Buddhist of my countrymen the 
Sinhalese, the Natives proper of Sri Lanka, My first 
selections are from the “Saddhamma Samgaho,” It is a 
book very generally read in Ceylon, but it has never been 
translated into any European language. The Book treats 
in detail, and in regular order on Thirty 1 ½eses of Bud- 
dhism, each of which is a grand division in the exoteric 
creed of the land : and, the e of the three and 
thirty several subjects are embodied in the following gathaa: 
1“ Lokuppatti hatha ceva, 7 
> Atho satta kathi pica, 

3 “ Bodhisatta kathiaipi, 

e“ Abhisambodhiya katha, 

© Dhamma cakkappavattica, 
6“ Sivakinain kath’ puna, 
7“ Kathi vinaya dhammeca, 
é“ Lakanithena desite, 

„ Acchariyå katha citlin, 
% Buddhidi ratanattaye, 

r © Bhivani rannanicéva, 
J, Brahma-loka kath# puna, 
+ Tanhakkhaya kathi cåpi, 
„* Parinibbavaké katha, 

©“ Tathd dhituvibibhfigassa, 
if Utlamaasa mahesine, 
„Kathi samgitiyicipi, 

rg Sisanavamsaki katha, 

(1) The Discourse on the birth (coming into being) of 
the World, (2) on Creatures, (3) on Bodhisatva (Buddha 
prior to his attaining to Buddhahood), (4) on Buddha's 
attaining to Buddhahood, (5) on the Preaching of his 
Wheel of Dharma or Law, (6) on his Disciples, (7) on 
Vinaya or Ceremonial Law, (8) on the Sublimity of the 
Three Gems, (9) on the Celestial Worlds, (10) on Abhidham- 
ma or the Transcendental Doctrines, (11) on the peculiar 
Dogmas of Buddhism, (12) on False Creeds, (13) on the 
taking of Refuge, (14) on Lay-Vinaya or Precepts regu- 
lating the conduct of Laymen, (15) on the Destiny of men, 
(16) on Alins, (17) on Religious Life, (18) on Heaven, (19) 
on Hell, (20) on Passions &c., (21) on Meditation, (22) on 
Brahina- Worlds, (23) on Nirvana, (24) on Part-Nirvana, 
(25) on Relics, (26) on (Collation and) Recitation of 
Dhamma or Buddhfs Teachings, (27) on the Importation 
of the Religion into Ceylon, (28) on the Promulgation of 
the Dispensation, (29) on Maittri Buddha, and (30) on the 
Miscellancous Discourses, 


“ Devalokaasa, gauane 

“ Kathaébhidhamma-ke Katha, 
“ Bodhipakkhika dharoméuain, 
“ Kathitha ditthiyå kathd, 

t Saramigamaniin ceva, 

e Gahattha vinayain tathä, 

„ Kammabheda Fa 
“Dana stla kathdpica, 

“ Saggåpúya kathicapi, 

© Kiunidiudvaka kathi, 

“ Lankadtpassa aninbuddha, 
“Muninda sûnuno tatha, 
“Mahinda yatinomassd, 
“Gamanassa kathdpana, 

“ Metteyya loka-nfithasso, 

“ Dayassa dtpani katha, 
„Kath pakinnakücäpi, 
„Tiimsntottha Lhave kad, 


It is necessary, T believe, to set forth, in limine, the au- 
thority for the statements contained in the book I have 
chosen from which to extract selections. Relative to the 
genuineness and orthodoxy of the doctrines explained in 
“the Saddhamma Sanguho,” the author says :— 

Atho lokuhitatthiya, 

Uddharitwi tato tato, 

Pali Attha kathådtsu, 

Säramücläya sidhukain, 

Saddhamma Samgaha‘indini, 

Karisma yathå balain 


Gahetwâtanhi sujaun 
Ugganhitha hitesino, 
Samattinsatime dhamma, 
Loknppatti kathidayo 
Saddbamma Sangahe’masmin, 
Susammå sumgahain gatå 

“ And for the good of the world, having carefully selec- 
ted (sadhukam uddharitvà) the important (såram) teach- 
ings found seattered “up and down” in (tato tato) in the 
[voluminous] Pali Atthakathas &., we now [shall] com- 
pile “the Saddhamma Samgaho "—O good men! Ye, 
therefore, who strive to be good (hitesino sujanå) learn 
these Thirty Dissertations, beginning with the account of 
“The coming into being of the World &.“ They are 
well contained in this “Saddhamma Samgaho.” 

The above declares that the author of the Dhamma 
Treatise has taken the accounts contained in his Work 
from the Pali Atthakathàs; and, notwithstanding aught 
said to the contrary by Missionaries and other biassed 
oþinionatists of these times, the Atthakathâs (commen- 
taries) have ever been held as most sacred by, at least, the 
generality of Buddhists of Ceylon, Burmah and Siam. 
They are received as equally infallible as the Tripitaka 
Volumes; and, holy inspiration is ungrudgingly attribu- 
ted to their rahat authors. 

There is no doubt that exoterie Buddhism has them 
all as “gospel truth“, and the generally prevailing reli- 
gion in Ceylon is all made up of their teachings as well 
as of the Pitaka volumes, 


M. G. 


(Continued from the last mouth. | 
YOGA VIDYA. 
By F. J. F.. 
The Siddhis of Krishna may be thus defined : 


1, Animd—the power to atomize “the body ;” to 
make it become smallest of the smallest, 

2. Mahinui—the power to magnify one's body to any 
dimensions, 

3. Laghima—the power to become lightest of the 
lightest. 

These three, the commentator says, relate to“ the body; ” 
but he does not enlighten us as to whether the outer or 
inner—the physical or astral—body is meant. Turning 
to Bhoja Raja’s commentary on Patanjali (Govinda Deva 
Sästri's translation, in Pandit, Vol. V. p. 206), we find 
Anima explained as“ Minuteness—attainmnent of an ato- 
mic form ,or the power of becoming as minute as an atom; 
[by this power the ascetic can enter into a diamond, ete.]“ 

Garima—is the obtaining of control over the attraction 
of gravitation, so that one’s body may attain such great 
heaviness as to weigh tons if one chooses ; or acquire such 
levity as to be like a flake of cutton in lightness. 

Let the reader observe that here are two Siddhis (unimd 
and mchimd); which can only refer to conditions of 
the astral body, and a third which may be applicable to 
either the astral or physical body of the ascetic, When- 
ever we have such instances coming under notice our first 
thought must be that there is no such thing possible as 
a miracle; whatever happens docs so in strict compliance 
with natural law. For instance; knowing what we do 
of the composition and structure of a man's bedy,—a 
mass of bioplastic matier—it is unthinkable that he should 
make it small enough to enter into an atom or a dia- 
mond-grain. So, also, that he should illimitably swell 
it out and stretch it, so as to “occupy as much space 
as he likes. A living adult man cannot be compress- 
ed into a speck. But as to the inner body, or soul, 
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the case is different. By ‘soul’ we mean, in this ins” 
tance, the plastic, ethereal inner-self, that which corres- 
ponds to the Western idea of a “ double,“ and, in the 
ancient Indian philosophy is known as the MASAN 
medydvi-rupa—(illusionary form), and as FARM Káma- 
rupe—(WILL-form), These are indentical, for the double 
exists in its latent state in every living being, as it is 
the exact ethereal counterpart of the outer body, The 
difference in name but indicates the different circumstan- 
ces under which it is at times made to become objective— 
that is visible. In the case of mediums, or when, as a 
result and the unconcious effect of an intense desire which 
attracts a person's thoughts to a certain place, or prompts 
him to a certain action, it thus oozes out of its envelope 
of flesh, it then is called Mdyavi-rupa (illusionary form). 
It made itself visible because compelled to it by the 
law of inter-inagnetic action, which, when left to itself, 
acts blindly, But when it is projected by the trained 
will of an adept, a Yogi, who direets it, nt his own con- 
venience, then it is designated as Kámá-rupa, III. 
form, or Desire-form ; i. e. 80 to say, created, or called 
forth into objective shape, by the will, and at the desire 
of its possessor, 


This “dual-soul,” must. not be confounded with either 
Jivétma (the vital principle resident in inert matter), or, 
the Lin-, This last named is the subtile, ethereal 
elements of the ego of an organisin; inseparately united to 
the coarser elements of the later it never leaves it but 
at death. While its functionary principle—the Dinga- 
Deha—is the executive agent, through .which it works: 
the objective formation of Kámá-rupe being performed 
by the power of Yoga-ballu. 

This “dual soul” possesses properties peculiar to itself, 
and as distinctly its own as those of the physical body are 
peculiar to it. Among these properties are compressibi- 
lity, the power of passing through the most solid snb- 
stances, infinite expansibility, and many more that might 
be enumerated. These are not idle words, but facts de- 
rived from the experiences of many Yogis, adepts, ascetics, 
mystics, mediums, ete. of many different classes, times and 
countries, We may think, therefore, of the capacity of 
the Kúmúi-rupa to become a mere speck or enlarge itself 
to enormous dimensions; entering a grain of diamond 
dust, and the next moment filling every pore of the entire 
globe: for thought is unparticled and illimitably elastic. 
And, we could apprehend how, when once in the grain 
or in the globe, our trained thought can act there as if it 
were our own whole self. So, too, we may conceive of the as- 
tral-body—or kámá-rupa, which, although material as com- 
pared with pure spirit, is yet immaterial in comparison 
with the dense physical body—having like properties, and 
thus come to an understanding of the esoteric (secret) 
meaning of Animé and Mahima. 

Whole libraries have been written to define what 
soul is, and yet for our practical purpose, it will suffice to 
sum up the definition in a word: man's soulis the aggre- 
gate of all the above given subdivisions. This “self” 
through the Linga- Dehu is ever conscious during the sleep 
of the body, and transfers the sense of this inner con- 
sciousness into the waking brain; so that the Yogi may, 
at will, be informed of what is transpiring in the outer 
world, through his physical organs, or in the inner world, 
through his soul perceptions, While average mortals 
maintain their perceptions only during the day, the ini- 
tiated Yogi has an equally real, undimmed, and perfect 
appreciation of his individual existence at night, even 
while his body sleeps. He can go even further: he can 
voluntarily paralyze his vital functions so that his body 
shall lie like a corpse, the heart still, the lungs collaps- 
ed, animal heat transferred to the interior surfaces; the 
vital machine stopped, as it were, like a clock which 
waits only the key that rewinds it, to resume its beating. 
What nature does for the scores of hybernating quadru- 


* The double which appears undor two aspects at times as—a dull non- 
intelligent form or animate statue, at other times as an intelligent entity. 
More than any one clso, the spiritualists ought to bo aw. ro of the difference, 
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peds, reptiles and insects, under the spontaneous action centre. But if we double the intensity of that attrac- 
of her established laws, the Yogi effects for his physical | tion we become twice as heavy as we were before; if we 
body by long practice, and the intense concentration of | quadruple it, four times as heavy ; centiple it, one hun- 
an undaunted will. And what he can do for himself the | dred times as heavy. In short, by a mere alteration of 
magnetizer can do for his cataleptic subject; whose body | our polarity we would be giving our flesh the weight of 
in the state of ecstasis, the highest in the range of} an equal bulk of stone, iron, lead, mercury, etc. And the 
mesinerie phenomena, presents all the physical appear- | Yogi has this secret, or Siddhi, also. 
ances’ of death, including even rigor mortis; while tlie] Many Hindus who admit that their sacred books contain 
active vitality of the soul is shown in the descriptions | accounts of the phenomena of levitation, that is, of walking 
given by the ecstatic either of distant events on the or floating in the air—aftirm that the power las been lost, 
earth, or the scenes in which he is taking part in the world | and that there are none living who can exhibit it, or even 
of the invisible. The records of a thousand such cases, oc- | the appearance of it, save through the help of jugglery. 
curring in every part of the world, combine to show (a) that | This false conclusion is assisted by the tendency of Western 
the soul has the capacity of a conscious existence sepa- | education, which but reflects the materialism of modern 
rate froin the body; (b) that it is limited by neither time experimental science—so imisnamed, for it is but partly 
nor space, it being able to visit and return in an instant | experimental aud preponderatingly inferential guess-work, 
from the furthest localities, and to reach such—the tops Forgetting that the law of gravitation is after all, but an 
of mountains, for instance, or the centres of deserts, or the | incomplete hypothesis which holds its ground for the’ want 
bottoms of rivers or lakes, as the waking man could either | of a better one, —our young men say that scienee has 
not exist in or could only visit with the most tedious | defined the laws of gravity, hence levitation is an absur- 
exertions and the greatest precautions; (e) that it can] dity, aud our old books teach nonsense. This would be 
penetrate closed rooms, rocky walls, iron chests, or glass sufficient if the premiss were not false. Science has 
eases, and see and handle what is within. All these, if but noted the more familiar phenomena of gravity, and 
it were particled and unyielding, like the physical body, knows nothing whatever of its nature, or its variable 
would be impossibilities ; and so, seing what our modern {manifestations under the impulse of the undiscovered 
experience has taught us, we can readily comprehend Pu- primal forco. Open any book on any branch of physical 
tanjali’s meaning and avoid the absurd conclusions which | science, and the author, if he have any professional re- 
some of his materialistic and inexperienced commenta- | putation to lose, will be detected in the confession of his 
tors have reached. “ Hundreds of times” says Professor ignorance of the ultimate cause of natural phenomena. 
Denton, have I had the evidence that the spirit (mean- | Superficial readers will be deceived by glittering gener- 
ing ‘soul’—the two words are most unhappily and we) alizations from partially proved data, but the thought- 
fear inextricably confounded—.) can smell, hear, and | ful student will ever find the empty void at the bottom. 
see, and has powers of locomotion.” Cicero calls the soul! Huxley sums it all up in the selfcondemnatory sentence, 
spiritus (a breathing), as also does Virgil, and both re- “we ’—that is we scientists, we men who talk so glibly 
ganl it asa subtile matter which might be termed either} about ancient superstition and ignorance, and would im- 
aura (a breeze), or ignis (fire), or wether, So that here} press Indian youth with the notion that we are the very 
again we are assisted to the conception that Animd ap- High Priests of nature, the only competent instructors 
plies only to a certain portion of the soul—(psuché) and of her mysteries, the key to which we all carry in our 
not to the body. And, we thus find that this Siddhi is vest pockets—“ we know nothing about the composition 
entirely possible for one who has learnt the manifold fa- of any body whatever, as it is.” 
culties of the inner man, and knows how to apply and) But supposing that not one witness could be found 
utilize the manifold functions of givatme, ling-sardy, and | in all our India to-day to prove the fact of levitation, would 
the miyáva and kdma-rupa. Plutarch makes pretty near- | we have to let the ease yo by default? By no means; ° 
ly the same division of the functions of the “Soul” The} tor, to say nothing of the unbroken chain of lay testimony 
ling-sarviv he calls, psuché (physical entity), and teaches that stretches from the earliest historic period to our times, 
that it never leaves the body but at death; mdydvie and | we can take that of eminent Western physicians who have 
himue-vupe answer to his damon, or spiritual-double, one | witnessed such levitations in the cases of patients attic- 
half of which is irrational and called by him eidolon, and | ted with certain nervous diseases ;—Professor Perty, of 
the other rational and usually termed “blessed god,” Geneva, and Dr. Kerner, of Wurtemberg, among others. 
But, while the physical body may not be atomized or If a phenomenon of such a nature takes place in a dis- 
magnified illimitably, its weight may he voluntarily changed | eased body, without being regarded as a violation of the 
without transcending natural lawin the slightest degree. |“ laws of nature,” why should it not occur—provided the 
Hundreds, if not thousands, are living in India to-day | same conditions i.e. a reversed polarity, are furnished it 
who have seen ascetics, while in the state of dhérana, | —in a body free from disease ? This testimony of science 
rise from the ground and sit or float in the air without the | secured, we need not hesitate to cull from conten porane- 
slightest support. We doubt if a phenomenon seen by so | ous records the mass of available proof that the bodies 
many reputable persons will be seriously denied. Admit- | of living men can be, and are, floated through the air, 
ting, then, that this levitation does happen, how shall we | Who shall deny it? Science? No, for we have seen that 
explain it? That has already been done in “Isis Unveiled,” | it is attested by sume of the most eminent scientific men 
where the author shows that by simply changing the polarity | of our day; and to these we may add Lord Lindsay, Pre- 
of his body, so as to make the latter similarly clectrified to | sident of the Royal Astronomical Society, and one of the 
the spot of ground upon which he stands, the ascetic can | Council of the Royal Society itself. One witness of his 
cause himself to rise perpendicularly into the air. This is] stamp is enough, and he is on record (London Dialee. 
no miracle, but a very simple affiur of magnetic polarity. | Se. Report,” p. 215) as saying that he had seen a 
The only mystery is as to the means by which these changes | certain medium, not only float through the air of a draw- 
of polarity may be effected. This secret the Yogi learns, | ing-room, but carry with him the chair upon which he 
and Patanjali’s name for the Siddhi is Garimd, which in- had been sitting, and with it “pushing the pictures out 
cludes Laghimd, It follows, of course, that he who knows | of their places as he passed along the walls.“ They were 
how to polarize his body so as to cause himself to be | far beyond the reach of a person standing on the ground. 
“light as a flake of cotton” and rise into the air, has only | And he adds the highly important fact, “The light was 
to reverse the process to make his body abnormally heavy. sufficient to enable me to sce clearly.“ This same me- 
We stick to the surface of the earth because our bodies dium he saw floated horizontally out of the window in 
are of un opposite polarity to the ground on which we stand. | one room of a house, in Victoria Street, London, and in 
Science explains that we are attracted towards the centre | again at the window of the adjoining room., Saw him,” 
f the earth by gravity, and our weight is the measure | says Lord Lindsay, outside the other window (that in 
of the combined attraction of all the particles of our} the next room) floating in the air. Tt was eighty-five 
physical body towards the central point at the earth's) feet from the ground, There was no balcony along the 
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windows, * * * I have no theory to explain these things. 
I have tried to find out how they are done, but the more 
I studied them, the more satistied was I that they could 
not be explained by mechanical trick. I have had the 
fullest opportunity for investigation.“ When such aman 


gives such testimony, we may well lend an attentive car 


to the corroborative evidence which has accumulated at 
different epochs and in many countries. 
The case of the levitated medium of the modern spi- 


ritualist, affords us an example of a phase of Laghima of 


which no mention is made in the portion of the Shrimad 
Bhayavata wider consideration, but may be found in 
many other manuscripts. We have seen that a Yogi 
may reverse his corporeal polarity at pleasure, to make 
himself Hight as a cotton Hake or heavy as lead: and that 
he acquires this Siddhi by long self-discipline, and the sub- 
ordination of the general law of matter to the focalized 
a of spirit. It has also heen aflirmed that the cata- 
optic similitude to death, whieh in Tndia is called Samadhi, 
may be produced in the mesmerised, or magnetized, subject 
by the magnetizer, We have the report of the late William 
Gregory, Professor of Chemistry in Edinburgh University, 
(Animal Magnetism ; or Mesmerism ond its Phenomena, 
pr. 154, 155) of one of many experiments, at his own house, 
y Mr. Lewis, a famous negro mesinerizer : 

“Case 5.— Mr. J. II., a young and healthly man, could be ren- 
dered instantly and completely cataleptic by a glance, or a single 
pasa, Hoe could be fixed in any position, however inconvenient, and 
would remain ten or fifteen minutes in such a posture, that no man 
in a natural state could have endured it for half a minute. * * * 
When Mr. L. stood on a chair and tried to draw Mr. II., without 
contact, from the ground, he gradually rose on tiptoe, making the 
most violent efforts to rise, till he was fixed by cataleptic rigidity 
Mr. Lewis said that, had he been still more elevated above Mr. II., 
he could have raised him from the floor without contact, and held 
him thus suspended for a short time, while some spectator should 
pass his hand under the feet. Although this was not done in my 
presence, yet the attraction upwards was so strong that I see no reason 
to doubt the statement mde to me by Mr, Lewis, and by others who 
saw it, that this experiment has been successfully performed. What- 
ever be the influence which acts, it would seem capable, when very 


intense, of overpowering the law of gravity.” 

Let us fist clearly comprehend the meaning of the 
word gravity, and then the inference of Professor Greg- 
ory will not seem so extravagant after all. In this 


phase of Laghima, observe that the changed polarity of 


the human body is effected by the magnetiser’s will, We 
have, therefore, one class of cases where the effect. is self- 
produced by the conscious will of the Yogi; another where 
it occurs involuntarily in the subject as the result of an 
outside will directed upon him. The third class is illus- 
trated in the example of the floating medium which Lord 
Lindsay attests. Here the wthrobat—as_air-walkers were 
called by the Greeks—neither practices Yoga Vidya, nor is 
visibly depolarized by a living magnetiser, and yet his body 
also rises from the earth, light as a cotton-flake or thistle- 
down. If this happens, where is the cause; for cause 
there must be, since miracle is an impossibility? Modern 
Spiritualists as we are informed vaguely ascribe the fact 
to the agency of the disembodied spirits of their dead 
friends, but have given no suſtieient explanation of the 
method employed. One of their most intelligent writers 
—Miss Blackwell, who won the gold medal of the British 
N. A. S. for her essay on Spiritualism—attributes it to “jets 
or currents of magneto-vital force,” which sounds vaguely 
scientific, to say the least. 
the subject would cause too wide a digression for our pre- 
sent purpose. Suflice it that the mediums body is 
depolarized, or differently polarized, by some force external 
to him, which we have no warrant for ascribing to the 
voluntary action of living spectators, 

Another branch of this great subject of Laghima is re- 
served for our next article. The more it is studied, the 
more cumulative is the proof that Patanjali was a master 
of Psychology. 

(To be continued.) 


In 1272, A.D., 280 Jews were executed for clipping the 
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HINTS TO THE STUDENTS OF YOGA VIDYA 
By Lalla Ruttun Chund. 


The student should realize that in order to render one’s 
self worthy of an admission into the sanctuary of Yoga, a 
thorough regeneration of the mind is the essential condition 
imposed upon him. Integrity of purpose and purity of in- 
tention he has rigidly to observe in his desires and actions 
throughout life, and no sensual appetites or cravings of the 
flush can he be allowed to cherish in his bosom. In short, 
to keep his passions and animal propensities in entire sub- 


jection, is the vow he has to make at the very threshold of 


the sacred science of Yoga. 

Ever successful to abide by this vow are they who have 
a determined will to do so: but it must be clearly under- 
stood that a violation of this vow, on the part of the stu- 
dent of Yoga Vidya, however advanced, will lower him in 
his development as much, at least, as a decimal point lowers 
in value the integer before which it is placed. 

The sanctification of the mind, to such an extent that 
evil emotions and feelings may never be able to make their 
way into it, is most assuredly secured by a perfect con- 


centration of the mind on one single object; and the proper 
object for this purpose is(si1) OM, which my imperfect know- 


ledge of the English laiguage, or rather, perhaps, its own 
poverty, constrains me to translate as the “Infinite One.” 
It is true that the concentration of the mind upon one 


single object, and especially such object as the () OM 
—Deity, is a dificult task; but no difficulty however great, 


depend upon it, can stand in the way of a really deter- 


‘mained man. 


Again, to a beginner, this science appears dry and unat- 
tractive, and one that involves the loss of time, apparently 
to no purpose; but a few months’ practice of its principles 
is sure to secure to its devotee a comfort and bliss which 
he could not have obtained in years, from any other source, 

Sidhis, ie. psychic powers, which are certain to attend 
more or less every Yogi, should never be moving cause to 
induce one to pursue this science; for desires other than 
that one of realizing OM in the soul, are to be abandoned 
at the outset. 

Attachment to the world and its pleasures, should never 
be stronger, on the part of the Yogi than the attachment 
which a traveller, bound homeward, has for an inn in 
which he has to stop for a fleeting night. 

Such are the sacrifices which are to be made by every 
student of this spiritual science; and none need attempt to 


approach it who ure loth to observe these terms. Namasté, 
Lahore, Punjab, Oct. 13th 1879. ` 


[Written expressly for tho Tirosoriter.] 
HINDU MUSIC. 


By Bulwant Trimbuk, Hon. Sec. of the Poona 
“ Gayan Samay.” 


We wish to give our readers some idea of Hindu Music, 
which is a plant of ancient growth, having beauties of its 
own, It will require some time before a stranger can 
qualify himself to appreciate its merits. That it was de- 
veloped into a science admits of no question, as the sequel 
will prove. Hindus, as a fact, do find beauties in, it, and 
they avail themselves of every opportunity for enjoying 
this sort of amusement. There are various reasons why 
foreigners do not take equal interest in cultivating it, of 
which we will enumerate a few. 

I. No standard work on the subject has as yet been 
presented to the public in any of the current languages, 
There are several in Sanskrit, it is true, but that isa. 
language difficult to learn, and now, unfortunately, almost 
dead, l 
2. Tho second reason is that the notation for reducing. 
music to writing as given by ancient writers on, Hindu 
Music is not generally known. i a : 

3. The third reason is that strangers pass n very. hasty 
They do not make the best of, 


the many opportunities that are presented to them while, 


: 4 


current coin of the realm, 
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living in India. They disdain to attend singing and nautch 
parties at the houses of gentlemen, and declaim against 
them as immoral; and when they return to thcir native 
countries try to hide their ignorance by passing all man- 
ner of bad remarks ; holding, the while, the jigs of such 
low-caste people as are usually their attendants, as types of 
Hindu Music. ; 

4, We know of many persons who can distinguish an 
individual and yet cannot identify him in his photograph. 
This is due to their want of familiarity with the effects of 
light and shade, on the vision; the same is emphatically 
true of any system of music. The English, French, Ger- 
man, and Italian systems of music are distinct from one 
another, having been separately developed; yet each has 
charms peculiar to itself, and each school has its adinirers 
and panegyrists who find it the best of all representatives 
of true harmonic science. Cultivation and taste are the prim- 
ary perquisites for musical criticism, and unless a man 
spend some years on any given system of music he will 
not come to realize its beauties and appreciate its merits. 
If an Englishman, a Frenchman, and an Italian sit in judg- 
ment upon the merits-of our Indian Music, cach will try 
to find something in it which he is accustomed to and which 
he has from childhood learnt to look upon as the best. 
Neither of them is used to the softening influence of Hin- 
du melody, and therefore each cries it down with a separate 
phrase. To expect therefore that Hindu Music will 
stand the test of every connoisseur whose ear is accustom- 
ed toa different development, is to forget the theory of the 
formation of ideas, Again, if Hindu Musie had been a 
growth of modern times, containing all the several charms 
of different musical systems, it would perhaps have an- 
swered the expectations of these connoisseurs ; but upon the 
testimony of works of great antiquity lying around us 
(some 4000 to 8000 years old), we can safely affirm that 
Hindu Music was developed into a system in very ancient 
times; in times of which we have no genuine records; in 
times when all other nations of the world were struggling 
with the elements for existence; in times when Hindu 
Rishis were enjoying the fruits of civilization, and occupy- 
ing themselves with the contemplation of the mighty pow- 
ers of the eternal Brahma, 

We will therefore present our readers with a bird's-eye 
view of Hindu Music, leaving to themselves the task of 
cultivating their ear; for while we can describe to a 
person the external appearance of an orange, its colour, 
its odour, and name to him, its order in the vegetable 
kingdom, no words can convey to him an adequate idea of 
its taste; and so is it with respect to Hindu Music. Though 
we make you masters of its theory, name to you the dit- 
ferent Tands and Murchhands, the Grámás and Ragas, 
we cannot convey to you any idea of Rakti or the power 
of affecting the heart, the end of any musical system; it 
must be tasted by the ear. 

SOUND, : 


Sound most naturally forms the starting point of a dis- 
sertation on music. The theory of sound us given in 
Shiksha is as follows d) — 

“The soul comprehends by means of its faculty of know- 
lodge what is wanted, and, desirous of speaking out, 
enjoins the mind. The mind upon this excites the bodily 
heat, and this heat puts the wind in motion; this wind 
moving in the cavity of the chest, produces a sound which 
is recognized as Mundra, or chest voice.“ 

In this theory which is very old, as the work from which 
it is extracted will show, we may recognize the crude cx- 
pression of the principles of the modern undulatory theory 
of sound, 

Observation and generalization are the two essential 
things required in the formation and development of a 


(1) arem gen Heira gee freer | aa: INN ra 
acg aed | waaay qeraeg wal xe | AIT: aaa 
tid seat AAAI | Sos nei Ra gi mad Agagi | AT 
cia ated amaai | aa ANAT S,, AIT: | 
fs Aga ATT: | Pret 


science; without being charged with partiality we think 
we can credit the ancient Aryds with a great deal of both. 
Close observation of the habits of the members of the 
animal kingdom must have shown them that a growl and 
a shriek were respectively the two sounds between which 
all others must fall; and lo! how aptly they have illus- 
trated them. In order that their children might accustom 
themselves to these high, low, and middle sounds, they 
advised them to repeat © their lessons in the morning 
in the low note, which proceeds from the chest and resem- 
bles the growl of a tiger; in the afternoon in the mid-tone, 
which proceeds from the throat and resembles the cries of 
the Chakra or round bird; and at all other times in a high 
tone, which proceeds from the head and resembles the 
cries of a peacock and others of its kind. 

They have divided sound into three classes—Mandvra 
(low), Madhya (throat voice), and 7% (high). These go 
also by the names ©) of Udatta, Anuditta, and Swarita, 
respectively. They say that in Udütta are recognized the 
notes Ni and Ga, corresponding to the English notes E 
and B; that in Anudátta are recognized the notes Ri and 
Dha, or D and A; and in the Swarita Sa, Ma, and Pa, or 
C F and G. “ 

It is worthy of remark that E and B are semi tones, D 
and A are minor tones, and C, F and G are major tones. 
How nice must have been their sense of hearing ! + 

Nature is never stingy or cruel to her children, when 
they serve her earnestly. The same craving after know- 
ledge and spirit of patient enquiry which discovered to the 
Aryds that the high, low, and middle notes had typical 
representatives in the animal kingdom; the same musical 
ear which showed them the sounds proper for repeating 
the lessons in the morning, noon, and at other times,—dis- 
closed to them that the animals produce certain notes, 
and no more, They © found that the peacock, ox, goat, 
crane, black-bird, frog, and elephant uttered certain distinct 
notes, and that all the notes of the denizens of the forest 
could be put down under one or other of these 7 heads. In 
this way were the 7 musical notes found and fixed upon. 

They also fixed measures of time thus : he mangoose 
uttered $ measure, the ehássbird cried in 1 measure, the 
crow in the double measure, and the peacock shrieked in 
the treble. 

Thus, while the Aryds were teaching their children ne- 
cessary lessons, they were imparting to them a sort of 
musical instruction and preparing their voices for it. The 
transcendental charms of inusic ean not have fallen flat upon 
their appreciative sense of hearing, and they must have 
set apart a number of verses to be sung, and thus must 
have sprung the Sina Vedu—a Veda which is recognized 
by all to be very old aud designed for singing; a Veda 
out of which verses are even to this day sung most har- 
moniously by the Udyātri, a priest who performs the 
singing service at the time of Yadnya (Sacrifice). 

The recognition of these 7 notes as all the alphabets of 


O) gra: qadan kuda v MAA TAT [ATA Pozn- 
a Ja aHegaaaalaia | aig Ga aaa Ta faced aa 
aa Nasic ganyan wer fc 
frat 
(2) sarmaiqqay waite wo AN: | sqrt Ang atant 
aq aa | ica TEATS AAT: | Brat 


* e Tho aggregato sound of Nature, as heard in tho roar of a distant city 
or tho waving foliago of a largo forest, is snil to boa single detinite tone, uf 
appreciable pitch. This tone is held to bo the middle Fof the piano-forts, 
which may, thereforo, he considered tho key nate of nature” --(/ u inciples of 
Physics), by Prof, B. Silliman. Tho Chinese rocoguize:l it somo ‘thousands 
of yoars ngo, hy teaching that ‘tho waters of the Uoang-ho, rushing by, 
intoned the Lag ; called, ‘tho great tone," in Chinese musie, nwl ono 
which corresponds exactly with gur F, now “ considered by modern phy- 
sicists to bo tho actual tonie of Nature.“ (Rico). Ep. 7110s. 

+“ Tho doctrine of sound is unquestionably the most subtilo aud abstruse 
iu the whole range of physical scicnco” says Professor Leslie. Lp. Theos. 


(3) aga TZAR KOT Was ANA amaga Ue Ri- 

at agir mah | graded FS Ag: q aza | qg N. 
ad J ANET agga: | AIT: 

-O qqa aga aal Raia aaa: | Brel Oia arg a- 
BS TY ALT frati 
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musical language all over the world, in the nineteenth 
century, proves beyond all doubt the nice appreciation of 
the ancient Aryas. But this was not all. Writers on Hindu 
Music even discovered that these seven notes had peculiar 
„missions“ (À) to the human mind; that certain notes were 
peculiar to certain sentiments, and that without those 
notes these sentiments could not be well expressed. All who 
have had occasion to hear the adaptation of musical notes 
to different sentiments can bear testimony to the fact that 
the observations of these writers were correct. It must 
not however be considered that we mean that sounds alone 
can without the assistance of language express a sentiment 
to renlity. No: although, by association we come to recog- 
nize “a March” or “a Gallop” as something stirring; 
our point is that if appropriate lingual expressions be as- 
sociated with proper musical notes the effectis more certain 
and real. 

The table given below will show at one glance the se- 
veral notes, their names, their types in the animal kingdom, 
aud the sentiments @) to which they are applicable: 


TABLE I. 


: Kans- | Eng- Eng- Ty in the 
krit | lish fanikrit lish Taimal Bentimenta peculiar to 
Noten.] Notes. ames. Names Kingdom. 
Af Sit C jShadja Do * encock Horoism, Wonder, Terror. 
2 Ri D Rishahha to Ox or chátak 5 pi D 
T Ga B ICGándiára | Mie Coat Compassion. 
H Mal F |Maodhyama| Fa Crane Humour and Love. 
T Pal GQ [Panchama | Sol [Black bird ” „ 25 
A haf A |Dhoivata | La | Frog Disgust, Alarm. 
I Ni Bo Nishänha Si {Elephant Compassion. 


In the Veda itself G0 sentences are found which go to 
prove the same. 

If a monochord with moveable bridge be taken, and a 
space equal to 44 units be measured and the bridge shifted 
to this point, the string when struck will yield a note; if 
we start with this note as the tonie or key-note, and run 
through the gamut by shifting the bridge (the Sanskrit 
writers aftirm @) the following facts will be observed, Så, 
will be produced at the distance +4; Ri at 40, (a at 37, 
Ma at 35, Pa at 31, Dha at 27, Ni at 24, and SE again 
at 22: but the latter Ne will be twice as intense as 
the former, ©) 

Let us now sec how far this doctrine is correct accor- 
ding to the theory of vibrations as given by English 
physicists, 

CD geggi: Bal xe wae i | gadi gar Fa 
Acad TA [| ts I menca Page AEA FRNA | A. 
Taq Bre ARAT AUTH I Lell QUIT WRIT: 

(2) The Sentiments are: 


TRAC PAMJA TI ANAT: | FATA tar: | 
RAT: 
q MTT FA sSAATTA: | aagi TAA: | HATHA 
o | | 
8 2 2. 2 
& ruf BEA RIS 
3 
Nfg g: 
(at Jan: RAAT AgI THER PAIA: | 
inn gga TRT sala: Bad: g ll 
qahat aneat ag aaea f ARAL || 
wage fan aaga A ERN RAT: I d 
cra: 
(% giagor veal RITER: GIR Hd II 
omfat: 


The relative number of vibrations of 


the notes of the 


gamut are :(1)—” 


Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dba, Ni, Sa 
G ), I. F, G, A, B C 
1, 9/8. 5/4, 4/3, 3/2, 5/3, 15/8. 2, 
that is 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48. 


But the lengths of the wire are inversely proportional to 
these :— 


Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa 

1, 8/9, 4/5, 3/4, 2/3, 3/5, 8/15, 1/2 
that is :— 

180, 160, 14, 135, 120, 108, 96, 90; 


and the intervals between the two consecutive notes are 


20, 16, 9 15, 12, 12, 6. 
When these intervals are reduced to a length of 48 

units they become :— 

Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa 

HR, £16, 23, 39, 312, 312, 312, 1:5, 
Let us write against these numbers the shrufis or inter- 
vals according to Sanskrit writers, and it will at once be 
scen that they are closely analogous. 


TABLE 2, 


Hindu Notes. {English Notes. Estimated ! Shrutis. 

a C 
53 4 

wt D 
116 3 

T E 
23 ' 2 

r 
3. 9 4 

q G 
3:12 4 

4q A 
312 3 

Gi 1 
al 0 1 5 | 2 


How delicate and accurate must have been the organs 
of hearing of the Aryis, when they could reach so near 
the truth unassisted by the paraphernalia of modern 
science. 

According to Sanskrit writers no sound is said to be 
perfect unless it goes through the Shrutis or intervals at- 
tached to it. The 7 notes thus fixed form the natural 
scale, and this is called by the Sanskrit writers a Shadju 
Grama, or a seale in which C is the key-note. 

But a singer may start with any key-note, and the seve- 
ral suceceding notes will be affected consequently. Let 
him start for instance with Madhyama, or F, as his tonic, 
and let him transfer his gamut to an instrument with 
moveable frets, he will find that the positions which the 
frets were in in the natural scale will be of no use now. 
For he will have to play his S@ on Ma fret of the na- 
tural scale and Rion the 4% fret; Ga on the Dha, Mu 
on the Ni fret, and so on; but he will find that he will 
not be able to play Ge and Mu n the Dha and Ni frets; 
he will be obliged to push Dhe one Shruti up and Ni 
two Shrutis, 

The following diagram will make this clear— 


c D EF G A BCU D EÈ 
“EREE E LLT AET 
aril 7 | a | 2 ial lai 


The reason of this is that the interval between the 
notes E and F is 2, and D and E 3, whereas, on the na- 
tural scale, the interval between G and A is 4, and A 
and B 3 shrutis, respectively. 

It will therefore be seen that an instrument with its 
frets fixed for the natural scale will not do for any other 


and these frets will give notes different from those of the 
7 original frets; the necessity of sharp and flat notes "| 


— ean 


(1) Ganot's Physics— Acoustics, 


key; we shall have to insert other frets for convenience, | 


° 
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therefore evident. 
notes are required to be added, mak ing in all 19 notes; and 
‘these are found to answer for the purposes of Hindu Mu- 
sic. These flat and sharp notes are called the Vikrita 
or changed notes. Besides this, the moveable frets of our 
musical instruments enable us to make provision for the 
sharp-sbarp or flat-flat notes which are required in some 
of our songs. In the piano and the several keyed English 
‘instruments the natural scale is dreadfully abused and dis- 
torted by the method of what is called “equal tempera- 
‘ment.” They divide the scale into I2 equal semitones ; 
‘it is this that accustoms the ear to false notes; and many 
singers of note try to sing without “the piano.“ This limi- 
ted scope of English instruments ae them to 
perform many of the beautiful airs of Hindu Music of which 
we will give some , instances: 

Kalyana and Abhirandta are two of the best and 
choicest specimens of Hindu Régés or scales. 

Kalyana requires (1) ;— 

Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Pa Dha Ni 

C D E F d Q 4 B 

Sharp. 2 b 

C natural and flat, 

D sharp-sbarp, 

EF and A natural, 

d natural and flat. 
Again: 

Abhiranfta requires :— 
Sa Ri Ga Ma 
C D E F G 
Sharp. 2 

C F GA 

D sharp-sharp, 

C natural and flat. 

It will thus be seen that these melodies will never 
be executed on an instrument with fixed keys and tem- 
pered sharps and flats. 

How is it possible, therefore, to enjoy the melody of 
the music of the Hindus unless our readers provide them- 
selves with instruments of very good make, such as are 
made here to suit the purposes of Hindu Music? 

With respect to the aptitude of different notes to pro- 
duce a pleasing sensation, they are divided into. 

Vadi, Samvddi, Anuváídi and Vivddi; the first are 
styled sovereigns,’ as forming, the principal notes in a 
Riga or scale; the second, or Sameddi, are like minis- 
ters that assist the first in deyeloping the scale; the third, 
or Anueidi, are reckoned as servants that attend upon 
their superiors, bear strength, but cannot command ; and 
the fourth, or Vivid, are distinctly set down as enemies. 

The intervals which mark the positions of Sameuddi, 
are 12 and 8 shrutis ; e. .:; 


arid tad 


or 


Pa Dha Ni 
A B 


Sa 
C 
b 


or natural, 


c D’E F d 
A Et x 
C D E F 
¢ 4 R at 
G A B C 


—all those that lie in one row are 3% i. 
Vivádi are such notes as mar the effect of any Rega 
by their introduction; e.g. notes which are separated from 
each other by one shruti (kākali), and such as are conse- 
cutive. Consecutive notes, such as B and (, are admitted 

among English musicians as discordant, 
It will thus be seen that in order that a pleasing effect 
may be produced on the ear by means of a species of ar- 
‘rangement of the musical notes, it is quite necessary that 

a4 


OO eqn: 
FEMMATASY AT: ggf iA: ATIC TT AZT: | 
gg Ufer AN LATS || 42 il 
anita: 
ariez ga anny Aaaca | cee MAET- 
d: gae mza: fl we | qifa: 


It is found that 12 such flat and sharp | account shall be taken of notes that are concordant, or 


otherwise. 

According to Sanskrit writers on musie thore are six 
principal Rágás, and their names are, (I) SAri Ledge, (2) 
Vasanta, (3) Panchame (+) Bhairava, (5) Megha and (6) 
Nat Nd ran. 

Each Rága is said to have 5 wives, and cach wife 8 
children. Thus it will be found that Hindu musicians 
sing 276 different scales, cach distinct from the others, 
and each having a charin in itself. 

Murchhands, Tands and Alankárs are the various orna- 
ments, or fiorituri, which are introduced by master singers 
to give effect to and develop the seale, or Higa, which 
they sing. 

Murchhanás are performed by going over 7 notes of 
the selected scale (I /e), backwards and forwards: this is 
ascending and descending Arohana and H; eg. :— 


CDE E G A B EC 
C B AGF ED © 


Tands are half Murchhanás, or motions ina single direc- 
tion, 

Alankárs are several thousand in number, and are per- 
formed by grouping together and repeating the musical 
notes in permutations : e.g.— 

A Nishkursha is CC, DD, EE, &.; 

Vistiima is CDE, DEF; E T Gi. 

Bind is CD, DE, E F &e. 

We think we have laid before the readers of tlie Tiko- 
SOPHIST materials which will enable them to see that the 
Hindu Music is not hap-hazard work and a low caste jis, 
but that at least some attempts at a systematic arrangement 
have been made by writers who made it their specialty. 
Nay, we find them so anxions to realize the great aim of 
music, which we have named above as Rakti, or the power 
of affecting the heart, that not only have they inserted 
various ingenious permutations and combinations of har- 
monical notes, but have actually set down rules and medi- 
cines for the cultivation of the voice, the singer's instrument, 
They have been so careful to secure this ain that they 
have prescribed certain seasons of the year and certain 
hours of the day for certain Aigas, and have most search- 
ingly enquired into the effect of each musical note on the 
heart. Dancing they have reduced to rule, and keeping 
time became a science under their watehtul and anxious 
care, such as will vie in its nicety with the Sanskrit gram- 
mar, Which is recognized as almost the perfection of de- 
ductive logic. 

It is musical notation which we want, and feel this the 
more fur we cannot perpetuate the melodious arrangements 
of tunes, of performers of genuine styles who, in the course 
of nature, are fast fading away, It is true we have a musi- 
cal notation which we ean claim as our own, but we think 
it is not sufficient nor elegant enough to mark the various 
‘graces of Hindu Musie with the rapidity ofa phonographer, 
‘We think the English system of musio, such as it is, cannot 

be adopted by us without making necessary changes; this 
we mean to do erelung, and so enable our friends living far 
jaway from India to share with us the enjoyment of imelo- 
dions graces richly fraught with Rabe C1) 

Poond Gayan Sanu), 

20th September 1879, 


— ͤ AW —’⏑ʒ.ê——. — 


| Mr. Edison says that since the patents for his electric 
(light were issued, he has Huproved the standard meter for 
measuring the electricity fed to the burners, and has per- 
fected a method of insulating and conveying the wires 
from the generating stations to the houses of the consu- 
mers. He is satisfied that the generator cannot be hn- 
proved. Ninety-four per cent, of the horse-power is set 
free in the clectrie current, and eighty-two is delivered in 
the wire outside the iechine. With the same resistance 
of the wire the generator has twiee tlie electro-motor of 
any other machine yet made, 

CU ate aria gaa che: Barca gef: 
WUTTMFVT: 
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THE VEDA, THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
RELIGION, 
By Shankar Pandurang Pandit, M.A. 


Much difference exists in the ideas of people as to 
what they should include in and what they should ex- 
clude from the very comprehensive term Veda. And it is 
exactly in proportion to the exactitude of what we mean 
by that word that it can be justly said to contain or not 
to contain such and such matter. There are those, re- 
presenting one extreme, that stoutly maintain that the 
Veda contains everything, J. e. being the record of Cod's 
own revelation it is the repository of all knowledge that 
man has hitherto had or shall in future come to possess, 
not excepting the latest. discoveries and inventions con- 
nected with the telephone and the microphone. On the 
other side people, who represent the other extreme,— 
and these the vast bulk of foreigners in and out of the 
country, native aud foreigu—who have heard of the 
Veda, maintain their belief that there is nothing worth 
knowing in it, that it is a book or set of books which 
wherever intelligible are full of descriptions and ordinances | 
of superstitious rites, and wherever unintelligible they | 
are so hopelessly mystic as only to serve the purposes of 
designing and selfish priesteraft that is always ready to 
take shellet in whatever is old and ohsenre, revered but 
not understood, believed in but not examined, Like other 
extremes (he two just indicated are both true and false, 
not simply because of differences of interpretations, but 
also because of some matter being included by the one 
and the same being exehided by the other from the 
thing signified hy the term Veda, The strietly orthodox 
Hindu not only understands by it all the Sañhilds or 
collections of hymns, the Bråhmanas and the Upanishads, 
but even subsidiary Vedie treatises treating of the gram- 
mar of the Veda, the pronunciation of Vedic words, the 
Vedie vocabularies nud so on; whereas many confine the 
name to the collections (Suithitds) the Bráhmaras, and 
the Upanishads, and some classes of people would not 
allow the word to apply to anything more than the Som- 
hitda. 

The Si, ave collections mostly of hymns, and 
sometimes of religious formule, prayers, ritualistic de- 
scriptions of sacrifices and other rites and ceremonies. The 
Brehmanas are a class of composition that greatly par- 
takes of the nature of commentaries expounding but 
more frequently speculating on many Vedic things which 
though originally simple and commonly understood had 
begun to be obscure long after the time had passed when 
the simple religion of the authors of the numerous hymns 
prevailed. The Upanishads represent a later period of | 
time when men had begun to perceive the uselessness 
of mere rites and ceremonies and commenced generally 
to philosophize on man and nature, amt as being are: 
cord of the flights of freedom of thought, point toa very 
different epoch in the intellectual history of the Hindu | 
Aryan, 

Though, however, generally speaking the Nin. the 
Bréhmanes and the Upanishads pomt to three succes- 
sive and different periods of time, still having regard to 
the nature of the three classes of books and of the Sam- 
hités especially, there can be no doubt that each contains 
something that belongs to the periods of the other two, 
The Samhitis comprise hymns whieh embrace a very 
long period of time when doubtless the human mind had 
passed throngh many different stages of development, as 
well as different phases of decline, 

The inclusion of the Brihmaaas and the Upanishads 
both adds to and takes away from what we may call the 
fair reputation of the Veda. For if we have in the Upeni- 
shads some if not indeed all—the sublimest ideas which 
man has ever conceived, we have in the Bréhmanas 
the most puerile speculations on commonplace matters, 
and the most pitiable perversions of beauty and carica- 
tures of simplicity. Yet we think that the Samhitds 
the Brthmanas and the Upanishads together may fitly 
be styled the Veda or the Vedic literature, as taken to- 
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gether they certainly unfold the authentic history—au- 


sequent regeneration of the Hindu mind in its religious 
and philosophical aspects, The popular saying, there 
is no rise without fall, and there is no fall without rise, 
is not less applicable to the history of human thought 
than it is to the history of human action. The highest 
achievements of human thought and speculation are, his- 
tory teaches us, followed by a fall which is proportionate 
to the rise. No religion, howsoever pure, has been found- 
ed but has been debased by those who followed its no- 
ble propagator. And the rise and decline of an edifice 
should be studied together by those who wish to have 
a full and correct idea of the edifice. Such a study of 
history is especially necessary when the rise is not simple 
rise but contains parts of the fall, and the fall is not 
simple fall but contains parts of the rise. 5 5 

Taking this view of the Aryan Vedic thought we think 
that the Samhitds, the, Brdhnanas and the Upanishads 
should be allowed to constitute “the Veda.” For the 
four Samhitäs contain much that is fit to be contained 
in the Bréhmenas, and the Brahmanas ‘are not always 
void of things worthy of the Sañhitis, and again the 
Saihitis are not quite strangers to the philosophical spe- 
enlation, poetically clothed, of the Upanishads, and these 
last are sometimes quite as simple and primitive as tle 
contents of the Samhitrds. 

Thus circumscribed we believe the Vedais the origin of 
all religion. There can be no doubt that the Veda is the 
oldest Aryan book extant ; nay it is most probable that it 
is the oldest book in the world, This can certainly be pre- 
dicated of parts at least of the hymns of the Samͤitäs. 
And as such it is the most reliable record of the gradual 
rise and development of religious ideas among one at least 
and that the most important race of mankind—the Aryans, 
The fundamental truths of universal religion are there, 
and not simply the bare fundamental truths, but also their 
history, the history of their primeval rise and progress, 
Thus not only have we in the Veda—the Veda as we have 
described above—one deity as the creator, the preserver 
and the destroyer of all the universe, but we possess in it 
clear evidence of the manner in which the idea of a God 
was first conceived and a well-connected chain of the 
stages through which that idea passed for many ages 
until it rose to the eminence ofa belief in the non-exist- 
ence of many gods and the existence of one single Su- 
preme Power without a second. 

(To he continued.) 


r 7 7 
THE BRAHMACHARI BAWA. 
By an English Admirer, 

More than twenty years ago, when the advocates of 
Christianity were less sensible than they now are that 
the tenets of their multiform religion, were things to be 
sereened from rude criticism, the missionary world was 
startled by the arrival in Bombay of a Brahman, who did 
not shrink fiom applying such criticism, Not then taught 
the better part, of valour, as to the open profession of a 
knowledge of the unknowable, the missionaries met this 
rude person on the sea shore, and there discussed, where 
the Bombay Baroda and Central India Railway trains 
now run, the peculiar arithmetic, astounding morals, and 
queer history, which they were in the habit of propound- 
ing as Christianity, There they found that glib asser- 
tions of intimate acquaintance with the inmost counsels 
of the Almighty were casier made than proved ; and wider 
and sadder men, they decided that public discussion of 
the basis of what they professed as Christian belief, was 
no longer opportune in Bombay. 

From that date all prospect of the conversion of any of 
the educated classes from Hinduism to any of the forms of 
Christianity presented to them for acceptance in Bombay 
practically came to an end. Missionary enterprise has 
gathered some harvest here and there among the—from any 
intellectual point of view—riff-raff of the i 55 but all the 


efforts of the many devoted, and some gifted, missionaries, 
to attack, or may we say, to comprehend, the entrench- 
ments of Vedantie and other Oriental Philosophy have 
failed. , 
This result is doubtless due in part to the deadening 
effect of the materialistic teaching of the West. Every 
pupil in those longitudes is brought upa practical mate- 
rialist. He is taught that nothing exists beyond. the cog- 
nisanee of. his material senses: the reality of the spirit 
world is meroly taught as a make-believe branch of a 
doubtful Archwlogy:and any real belief in its existence 


is stifled in its birth.: How then can the preacher on a 


materialist plane reach the Vedantie philosopher, to whom 


the visible, the tangible, and the audible, are the less 


teal entitics about him ? oa gt 855 a 
But the chief cause of the dead stop put to the Chris- 


tian propagnada amongst the better instructed classes, 


was unmistakeably the effect produced on his country- 


men by the Brahmachäri Báwá. Some account of his 


personality will therefore interest our readers. 


In person Vishnu Pant was a fine example of the more 
His head was arched, 


His figure was elegant 
and distinguished; and his oratory was set off by the 


delicate Marátha Bréhman type. 
and the brain highly developed. 


His deli- 


graceful action with which it was accompanied. 


very was almost too rapid, as he never had to pause for 


the right idea, and the word to express it. But his great 


charin was the expression of his face; cheerful contentment, 
a happy mirthfulness, and regard for others animated his 


features, It was a remarkable sensation to meet hin, 
draped in the simplest garb, without purse or scrip, and to 
trow that he took literally no need for the morrow, in that 
he depended for his food entirely upon the free gifts of the 
day, Beyond his gourd and his staff, he owned no “pro- 

rt „ 
ede obligation are so thoroughly explained away, that 
a living embodiment of them was sufliciently startling to 
the European mind. It became bewildering to find that 
as saints westward “found Jesus” so the Brahmáchári had 
“found Param&tma.” As in the west, his “conversion” in 
his twentieth year, had a specific date. Longer acquaint- 
ance with him made evident that the intolerant bigotry 
which would exclude him from a high place in the hierarchy 
of moral teachers, would have asked Melchizedek for his 
certificate of ordinatign by an Anglican Bishop. His pure 
and stainless memory is preserved by u small but affection- 
ate following, but as yet his mantle has fallen upon no one. 
Perhaps his special work was done: though the search, tor 
which he gave up all, is still to make by each of us for 
himself. We may not all adopt his conclusions, but his 
manner of seeking the Truth, his self sacrifice in its pur- 
suit, and his purity of life, are beacons which all can sce, 
and which convey a definite lesson to every one who will 
open his eyes to see it. 


The following translation has been made for us from 
the Marathi, by a young Parsi, of 


THE BRAHMACHARI BÁWÁ'S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS LIFE. 


I was born at sunrise, on the 5th of Shráván Shuddha, in 
the year 1746 of Sháliván era, or 1882 of Samvat. My birth- 
place is the gaum Sirvallee, which is at the confluence of 
two rivers, in the plain, at the foot of the Sayádri range, in 
the tarati (subdivision) of Devighét. It is in the Nizam- 
pura peta (section) of the Rájápur taluka (division), at 
present called the Mangaon taluka, in the zilla (district) 
of Théna, Bombay Presidency. I was born in the Chitpé- 
van caste of the Brahmins. My great grand-father's name 
was Ramchandrapant Gokhle; grand-father's Mahaddjee 
Pant Gokhle; father’s Bhic4ji Pant Gokhle; mother’s Ra- 
mábái Pant Gokhle ; and my own name is Vishnu Pant 
Gokhle. My mother gave birth to eleven children, (six 
sons and five daughters) of whom I was the tenth. Iam 
called Brahmachäri Báwá because I am a celibate, and 
also on account of my strict observance of the laws of 
chastity. 

Whatever I learned of reading, writing, the Shastras, 
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and the Vedas, was acquired in the interval between my 
seventh (the year in which T received the sacred Brahmi- 
nical thread) and eighth years. In my ninth year, as by 
practice my handwriting had considerably improved, I be- 
gun to work asa candidate in the British Land Revenue 
Department. After a year and a hall of this service— 
my father had died in my fifth years Twas obliged by 
my nother to return home and engage in the cwe of 
our lands. * * * *® *®* Having thas worked bhard for 
a period of two years, in the twelfth year of my lite I got 
myself employed in a grain-dealer’s shop in the market 
place of Mahd, a town of Raighud taluka, about twenty- 
tour miles from my birth-place. Thus for a period of 
two years I worked hard in selling things by weight and 
measure. There I also sold cloth, changed monies, and 
kept accounts of bills of exchange and sales, as well as 
of interest on credit and debit accounts. At this time I 
became desirous to serve the British Government; but 
as my master would not let me resign from his service, 
I was obliged to stop there as long as it was agreed upon 
between us. After that, iu the fourteenth year of my 
life, I sailed from there in a ship to Ratuigir, and enga- 
ged myself as a candidate in the British Customs Reve- 
nue department at the port of Sangameshwar, in the 
Ratnagiri taluka. Then I served the British Govern- 
ment for two months as a substitute for an absent clerk, 
and after that went over to Thana. ‘There | was exami- 
ned by appointed examiners, and was found eligible for 
Government service. Immediately atter this, between 
my 15th and the 16th years, F obtained a position in the 
Customs departinent in the Salsette taluka, of the Thá- 
na Zilla, Thus, for a period of seven yours subsequently 
T served with great zeal, honesty, and independence in 
the Sca-Customs Revenue departinent. of Salsette, Bas- 
sein, Kallyán, Bhinwadec, ete. 

During all this time, as from my childhood, | had been 
in the habit of meditating upon the Vedie religion and 
my mind always shuddered at even the idea of sin. In 
my twentieth year I received the first warning of, and was 
allowed a glimpse into my futurity, through the divine 
power manifested under the form of Sákshátkár. 

Whenever before and after any personal experiences 
in the seclusion of self-initiation H addressed any of the 
Brahmins as to this truth, | owas answered thus? “If 
you will worship us and learn our mantras and incanta- 
tions from us, we will disclose to you the truth about the 
‘Self-existent’.” And so, in order to try them, J learned 
their mantras and did all they bid me do, and then de- 
manded that the true knowledge should be divulged to 
me. Their answers proved their selfish wickedness, foo- 
lishness and often entire ignorance upon tlie subject. 
Many proved themselves impostors ; some used intoxica- 
ting liquors ; others again, pursued the sacred knowledge 
only with the avaricious object of obtaining the secrets of 
alchemy ; others again were in search of magic for selfish 
motives, such as striving to gratify their sensual desires, 
to obtain filthy lucre by pecuniary gains; and various 
other as interested motives, All those T have come in con- 
tact with I have tried them ; but most of these men were 
found by me full of doubt and ignorance, and therefore, 
unable to teach others, Having thus discovered that 
most of them were only hunting after Gune and selfish 
ends, and yet dared to brand those who questioned them 
as to their learning “faithless infidels” a great aversion 
arose in my heart for them and T got fully convinced 
that there was little in this world beyond imposture and 
selfishness. Thenceforth, I took a vow never to approach 
again such inen. And as I had learned trom the study 
of various religious works how to worship, reverence and 
commune with the only powerful universal Teacher, I 
then resolved to act accordingly, and betook myself to the 
jungles of the Saptsangi mountains, relying fully on the 
protection and omniscience of the omnipotent Master“ 
(Ishwar). It was on the 23rd day of the 8th month of the 
23rd year of my life, that giving up every worldly tie 


See Bulwer's Zunoni—the scone where Zanoni sees and meets with his 
“Adonai” Ep, $ 
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and possession, save a piece of loin-cloth, I retired to the 
dreary solitudes of Saptsangi and its jungles to meditate 
in silence upon the mysteries of the universe and try to 
discover the truth as to the nature of our real inner- 


There, in those solitary and deserted places, for a number 
of days, months and years, I performed the prescribed acts 
of devotion (self-improvement). Aud, as the effect of my 
ardent desire, concentration, and perseverenee to learn by 
personal experience the state of “Sell-existence” (, e. that 
state in which the astral man, or kama-rupa is inde- 
pendent in all its actions of the body) 1 tinally succeeded 
in secing and knowing practically the omnipotence of the 
Lord (the divine l, or Spirit the personal God of every 
individual.) The Lord did manifest himself to me in 4 
certain way which it is not lawful to describe—and reveal- 
ed to me the various ways of bringing out my own “ Self- 
existent” into action. And it is thus, at last, that I was 
convinced of the reality of the “ Ever-existent.” In my 
case, at least, my only teacher of the one Truth, my Sat- 
guru was the Lord + 

Perfectly assured of His power to sustain my life, I lived 
on the tubers and roots of wild plants and creepers and the 
water from the springs; going about in a state of entire 
nudity and inhabiting a solitary cave. .. I thought and 
meditated amd practieed perfect abstraction dhyn and 
dháranúá and with the help and protection of “My Power” 
—the Self-existent, I acquired the true knowledge of the 
Paramátma (the Universal and Highest Soul.)“ * ° 

Some time later I was ordered by the Master of the 
universe to spread the true knowledge nmong mankind; 
and for this reason I go about from place to place, deliver- 
ing lectures to the people to dispel their ignorance (adn yan). 

I have passed my time among various exoterie religious 
bodies and sects to discover what they possessed of truth. 
After testing them, | was obliged to give them all up with 
disappointment. I have seen various kinds of men with 
(various) good and bad qualities. I have discussed the 
philosophy of religion, J.. of truth, with lots of ignorant 
and presumptuous men, and have made them give up their 
false beliefs. Standing surrounded by thousands of ques- 
tioners and inquirers, L could: satisfactorily answer ques- 
tions and problems of any nature, upon the instant. j 
When I rise to lecture to the public, whatever is asked 
of me by any or all of the audience to solve and clear 
away their doubts, diſticulties. and ignorance flows froin 
my mouth as if spontaneously, I possess this marked 
faculty through the special favour of Dattátraya, + the 
universal Lord. In short I could answer in a moment 
any question asked by any one at any time. As I have 
been thus specially endowed by the omnipotent Lord of 
the universe, Dattitraya, no man can falsify what I say, 
and thus silence me. Many have satisfied themselves 
respecting this quality of mine, and whoever come to 
me hereafter may be satisfied on the point over and over 
again. | fear nothing. Not even the most mortal and 
fearful dangers and difficulties have the power to pro- 
duce fear within me. Whatever I say or speak is based 
upon my own personal experience, and it always tallies 
arith reason, and the doctrines of the true shistras (books 
ofthe religion of truth); therefore no one will ever be able 
to defeat and refute me on any point whatever. As I 
have served no one with a dependent and servile spirit, 
Tam not in the habit of flattering any one. Therefore 


* By Talwar and master isnot meant the personal God, whom the Believers 
in such God suppose to bo the creator of the univerao, and outside tho uni- 
verse —Brahmachri Bawa doer not recognize sucha god in relation to the 
universe. His god is Brahma, the eternal and universal essence which pervades 
every thing and every where and which in man is the divine essence which 
is his moral guide, is recognized in the instincts of conscience, makes him 
aspire to immortality and leads him to it This divine spirit in man is 
designated Ishwar and correaponds to the name Adonai--Lord, of the Kaba- 
lists, ie. tho Lord within man. Ep, 

+ Known under the generic name of Ishwar, or personal God. 

T In tho popular sense, Dattdtraya is the Trinity of Brahma, Vishnu, 
and Shiva, incarnate in an Lettre ol canine as a triple essence. ‘Tho oso- 
toric, and true, meaning is the ndlept's own trinity of body, soul, and spirit; 
the three being all realized by him as real, existent, and potential. By Yoza 
training, the body becomes pure as a crystal casket, tho soul purged of all its 
grossness, and the spirit which, before the beginning of his course of self- 
purification and development, was to him but a dream, bas now become a 
reality--the man has become a demi-god. Ad. 
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the flatterers and the flattered, those foolish people who 
hunt after fame, though they undoubtedly know me to 
be a man of power, outwardly ridicule me in my absence. 
They dare not ridicule me in their hearts, for they too 
well see and know that I am in the possession of occult 
and unusual powers. While the impartial and indepen- 
dent who burn with the desire of obtaining the knowledge 
of truth, praise me in exact proportion to their abilities, 
Nevertheless I would impart such knowledge as I have 
of the truth with exact ,impartiality to my haters as well 
as those who applaud me. .. This is my account of 
myself. Now pass on me whatever remarks you will. 


THE INDIAN FOREST QUESTION. 
By “ Forester”. 


Your monthly journal professes to seek the welfare 
of the country and the people—I trust therefore that 
you will give space therein to the following few remarks 
upon the influences of trees and forests, and the disas- 


trous effects arising from the denudation of hill and moun-. 


tain slopes. Your journal will probably reach amongst 
others, the hands of native Karbaries of Native States who 
will, perhaps, under your advocacy, be led to consider 
the subject deserving of far more attention than has yet 
been given to it. The Bombay Government are fully 
aware of the gravity and importance of the subject, and 
the Bombay Gazette has lately remarked in its editorial 
columns upon the pressing importance of the forest ques- 
tion connected with this country, and enlarged upon the 
benefits conferred upon agriculture in the plains and level 
lands of a country by the presence of forest vegetation 
upon its hill and mountain slopes, and also regarding 
the manner in which the growth of forests tends to in- 
fluence rainfall. Regarding the past heavy monsoon and 
the rain which fell in torrents, I would ask my readers 
to consider how much of this precious water, which is 
sent by Nature to give fertility to the soil, to cause the 
germination of seeds, to irrigate crops, and in short to 
give life and health to vegetation for the food and benefit 
of man and beast, was permitted to escape and run off 
the land unutilised, and to return to the Ocean by the 
many rivers, streams and water-courses intersecting the 
country, simply because the hills and drainage slopes sur- 
rounding us lack the power of stopping the downward 
flow of water and of causing it to lodge in the earth ? 


The restoration of vegetation to our hills would work a 


magical transformation in this respect. The so-called 
“worthless scrub and brushwood” which first appear 
under forest conservation on the sides of denuded hills, 
play a most important part in regulating the off-flow and 
storage of water, and the consequent natural irrigation 
of the country; each bush offers an obstruction to the 
downward flow of water, stopping it for a while, and in- 
ducing some portion of it to filtrate into the ground, con- 
ducted by its roots through the holes and tunnels they 
have excavated and worked, into hidden reservoirs below. 
When scrub and brushwood have developed into “ timber 
and forests” and undergrowth is suppressed by tall trees, 
then other vegetable ene come into play, in controlling 


the surface and sub-soil drainage of water, and in forming 


natural surface and subterranean reservoirs, 
The first question has of late years been attracting con- 
siderable attention all over the world. Able, interesting 


and instuctive letters by correspondents have, from time to. 


time, appeared in our local papers on “ the influences and 
uses of forests.” In America, as well as on the Continent 
of Europe, the subject has been ably treated by scientific 
men who have made it their study. In the Bombay 
Gazette of the 31st March last, I was informed that M. 


Barbié, a French savant, has recently presented to the 


French Society of Agriculture along paper, which contains 
a resumé of the timber supply now existing in various parts 
of the world; and from a Blue Book it is gratifying to 
learn that our own Government at home has been in no 
way backward in gathering information on this very impor- 
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tant subject. So long ago as 1874, Lord Derby, then 
Foreign Secretary, addressed a Circular to H. M's. represen- 
tatives abroad, embodying a series of questions as to foreign 
timber, including timber used for ship-building, and rail- 
way purposes, for furniture, fancy articles, firewood, lattice- 
wood, shingles for roofs &c.: also as to timber, from which 
valuable barks, gums, dyes &c., are derived. Among others, 
question No. 13 asked, Have any observations been 
made or conclusions arrived at as to the climatic influence 
of forests, or the effect of their clearance on the rainfall, 
floods &c. ? Reports were received from Austria, Hungary, 
Brazil, France, Hesse, Darmstalt and Baden; Russin, 
Saxony, Sweden and Norway; Switzerland, the United 
States, and Wurtemberg; Cuba and Honduras, A fow of 
these I will now proceed to give. Mr. Percy French, for 
Austro-Hungary replied to the above question as fol- 
lows :—“ The expropriation or diminution of the forests in 
“parts of Austria, and more especially in Hungary, has 
“been followed by effects of a serious and baneful nature, 
“such as long seasons of drought and a permanency of 
“tremendous winds, which come from the Curpathians, 
“sweeping the whole of the plains of Hungary; filling the 
“air with unceasing clouds.of dust, and considerably in- 
“creasing the development of pulmonary disease, especially 
“in the towns which are now totally unprotectod ; among 
“these may be mentioned Pesth, Presburg and Vienna, 
“which are perfectly intolerable in spring, summer and 
“autumn on this account. Amplo information on this 
“point will be found in the stercographic and meteorologi- 
“cal returns.” 

Here in the Deccan is experienced much of the same 
effects, resulting from the destruction of forests and trees, 
during a great part of the monsoon months. Fierce winds 
froin the West and S. W. sweep over the country, driving 
away the vapour-laden clouds at a rapid rate high over the 
thirsty plains, without permitting them to discharge their 
precious moisture to benefit cultivation and to maike the 
soil yield its due increase; while in the dry season equally 
fierce but hot winds from the opposite direction rush over 
the land, and assist the witempered rays of a tropical sun in 
completing the work of evapornt on ay | sot exhaustion. 

From Rio, Mr. Victor Drummond reported, “There is 
no doubt that the destruction of forests has a great influ- 
ence on the climate, both in causing a decrease in the rain- 
fall aud an increase in the heat, and a consequent diminu- 
tion of healthy atmosphere; and these have been particu- 
larly remarked at Rio Janeiro, where formerly the climate 
was very good and healthy, where the tropical heat was 
supportable, and where no yellow fever was known.” 

In proof of these remarks, I will give an extract trans- 
lated from a speech made at the International Congress 
at Vienna in 1873, by Senhor Jose de Saldauph de Gama, 
who was one of the Brazilian delegates there. He says 
“The woods of Brazil now furnish comparatively so little 
“to what they used, that to fill the reservoirs of Rio Janeiro, 
“a town of 3,00,000 inhabitants, the Brazilian Government 
“was obliged to bring water from the mountains at along 
“distance off, and at a considerable cost. Is it absurd to 
“suppose that this drying up of certain water-sources, and 
“the small quantity to be found in others, is entirely 
“owing to the destruction of a great part of the woods 
“surrounding Rio de Janeiro? I believe not. Their in- 
“Huence on the climate is also clearly proved. lIn the time 
“when the vegetation was healthy and vigorous, the at- 
“mosphere was much softer, and much purer in the 
“three months after December, and which although na- 
“turally hot were certainly much cooler than they are 
“now. There were then constant storius every evening 
“in summer; thunder was heard and the rain fell during 
“two or three hours without exception every day. The 
“air became fresh, light, transparent, and agreeable. Then 
“we enjoyed a pleasanter climate and could support with- 
“out an effort the tropical heat, without fearing epidemics, 
“which at that time were unknown. Little by little, 
“and by the destruction of the forests, the storins 80 
“healthy in the bad season, Jost their remarkable regu- 
“larity; tho heat increased in the same proportion, the 
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“climate became less favorable to health during the three 
“summer mouths, and those in afluent circumstances, 
“retired from Rio till the end of April.“ 

The same influence, owing to the destruction of forests, 
is noticed in other parts of Brazil along the coast. 

The report from France stated that observations have 
been made at different tines with regard to the climatic 
influence of forests and to the effect of their clearance, and 
particular attention was bestowed upon these questions in 
1856, after the inundatious which took place in France in 
that year, In 1858 the question was studied by Messrs. 
Billand, Cautegirl and Jeandel in the Departments of the 
Meurtlie;and M. Beequerel, member of the Academy of 
Sciences, continued these studies in the basins of the Loire, 
and of the Seine, in the large forests of Orleans and of 
Fontainebleau ; he, at the same time, studied the influence 
of forests upon atmospherical phenomena, such as upon 
the amount of rainfall, storms Ke. The following are some 
of the conclusions arrived at by M. Becquerel — 

(1) That great clearances of wood diminish the number 
of springs. 

(2) ‘That forests while preserving springs regulate their 
course; and, 

(3) That cultivation ina dry and ariq suil does away to 
a certain extent with springs. 

These conclusions of M. Becquerel gave rise to contro- 
versies, and the Botanical School at Nancy (Ecole Fores- 
tiere) was in consequence charged with studying tho ques- 
tion and with drawing up reports upon it. These reports 
are given in ectenso in a work entitled“ Motdsrulogie 
Forestiere.” It is stated herein that observations were 
made in two places, the one wooded and the other devoid of 
wood, situated in the same latitude and longitude, and at 
no great distance from one another, and it was found that 
the rainfall was greater in the wooded than in the agricul- 
tural district, that the soil in forests is as well watered by 
rain as the open country, and that springs are more abun- 
dant and regular in their supply of water in a wooded than 
in an unwooded district; that it has been proved that forests 
moderate the temperature of climate both in diminish- 
ing cold andl in modifying heat. 

In the ISL of Cuba it has been observed that in 
proportion as the forests, especially in the plains and lower 
uplands, have been destroyed and cleared away, the rains 
have diminished and the natural storage of water made 
impossible. 

There can be no doubt then, not only from these reports 
but also from the examples surrounding us on all sides, 
and which unfortunately are continually forcing themselves 
upon our observation, that the destruction of the forests 
of a country is productive of most disastrous consequences. 
The climate changes for the worse; the rainfall becomes 
capricious ; the water supply gradually dries up and atmos- 
pheric humidity disappears. Thus, while in the Western 
districts of Poona cold-weather crops are grown, yielding 
their due increase, being irrigated by dew and the mois- 
ture that trees transpire through their leaves, in the Eas- 
tern Districts, cold-weather crops are burnt up by dry, hot 
winds and the absence of dew. Navigable rivers become 
shallow streams, The Ratnagiri District offers remark- 
able examples testifying to this fact. The Chiplun creek 
has so silted that large native craft caunot now come with- 
in four miles of Goalkhot. buuder, to which place the largest 
vessels plied a few years ago. The Shastri river affords 
a strong illustration. "The largest native vessels could, with- 
in the past 30 years, ply up to the quay at Sungweshwar, 
which town is now left high and dry, six miles from the 
nearest navigable point! Brooks change into torrents du- 
ring one part of the year and stony tracts during the 
remainder: the rivers in the Poona districts, especially the 
streains that issue from the cross ranges of denuded hills, 
are examples of this. Lakes dry up and reservoirs are filled 
with silt. The Wadki tank, a few ailes from the Poona 
city, and the Patustank, an old work dating from the 
Peishwa’s time, 30 miles cast of Poona, prove the correct- 
ness of this statemerit. The subterranean water-level sinks 
by gravitation, in the absence of trees and the capillary 
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attraction of their roots. Wells which formerly held water | 
all the year round, are now to be seen very inconstant ! 
in many villages in the Deccan. Laudslips are of fre- 
quent occurrence: the surface of once fertile valleys, in 


many parts of the Deccan, is vow covered with fallen g 


earth and stone, while in the Konkan it is very com- 
mon for Ryots to seek reiyission of rent on the plea 
that their rice fields have been covered with avalanches 
of soil brought: by heavy rains off unprotected hills. Ri- 
vers carry awaq he stoutest bridges, as the Nira, Girna, 
Tarla, Moosum and fifty other Deccan rivers have recor- 
ded. Dams of irrigation reservoirs are breached, as Kore- , 
gaon in the Sholapur District and many more can wit- | 
ness. ‘These are some of the evils which result from ' 
the destruction of forests. It will be seen then, how very. 
necessary it is that forest conservation which, by res- 
toring forest vegetation to the hills and mountains of 
the country, will mitigate, and in time remove these evils, 
should he pushed forward with system and vigour. It 
is possible that temporary inconvenience may be occa- 
sioned to a few people by the wholesale protection of 
hills and drainage-slopes, but when it is considered that 
the work is for the country's welfare, and that multitudes 
will benefit by it, then it must be acknowledged that 
consideration of individual interest cannot for one moment 
be allowed to stand in the way of the publie good. 


October 21st, 1879. 


GARY'S MAGNETIC MOTOR. 


WITH an ordinary horseshoe magnet, n bit of soft iron, | 
and a common shingle-nail, a practical inventor, who for 
years has been pondering over the p lying dormant 
in the magnet, now demonstrates as his discovery a fact of 
the utmost importance in magnetic science, which has 
hitherto escaped the observation of both scientists and 
practical electricians, namely, the existence ofa neutral 
line in the magnetic field—a line where the pony of an 
induced magnet ceases, and beyond which it changes. 
With equally simple appliances he shows the practical 
utilization of his discovery in such a way as to produce a 
magnetic motor, thus opening up a bewildering prospect 
of the possibilities before us in revolutionizing the present 
methods of motive power through the substitution of a 
wonderfully cheap and safe agent. By his achievement 
Mr. Wesley W. Gary has quite upset the theories of mag- 
netic philosophy hitherto prevailing, and lifted magnetism 
out from among the static forces where science has placed 
it to the position of a dynamic power. The Gary Magne- 
tic Motor, the result of Mr. Gary’s long years of study, is, 
in a word, a simple contrivance which furnishes its own 
power, and will run until worn out by the force of friction ; 
coming dangerously near to that awful bugbear, perpetual ! 
motion. 

The old way of looking at magnetism has been to regard 
it as a force like that of gravitation, the expenditure of an 
amount of energy equal to its attraction being required to 
overcome it; consequently its power could not be availed 
of. Accepting this theory, it would be as idle to attempt 
to make use of the permanent magnet as a motive power 
as to try to lift one's self by one’s boot straps. But Mr. 
Gary, ignoring theories, toiled away at his experiments 
with extraordinary patience and perseverance, and at last 
made the discovery which seems to necessitate the recon- 
struction of the accepted philosophy. 

To obtain a clear idea of the Gary Magnetic Motor, it is 
necessary first to comprehend thoroughly the principle 
underlying it—the existence of the neutral line and the 
change in polarity, which Mr. Gary demonstrates by his 
horseshoe magnet, his bit of soft iron, and his common 
shingle-nail. This is illustrated in Fig. 1. The letter A 
represents a compound magnet; B, a piece of soft iron 
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made fast to a lever with a pivoted joint in the centre, the 
iron becoming a magnet by induction when in the magne- 
tie field of the permanent magnet; C, a small nail that 
drops off when the iron, or induced magnet, is on the 
neutral line, By pressing the finger on the lever at D the 
iron is raised above the neutral line. Now let the nail 
be applied to the end of the induced magnet at E; it 
clings to it, and the point is turned inward toward the 
pole of the magnet directly below, thus indicating that. 
the induced magnet is of opposite polarity from the per- 
manent one. Now let the iron be gradually lowered 
toward the magnet; the nail drops off at the neutral line, 
but it clings again when the iron is loweréd below the 
line, and now its point is turned outward, or away from 
the magnetic pole below. In this way Mr. Gary proves 
that the polarity of an induced magnet is changed by 
passing over the neutral line without coming in contact. 


In the experiment strips of paper are placed under the 


soft iron, or induced magnet, as shown in the figure, to 
prevent contact. 

The neutral line is shown to extend completely around 
the magnet; and a piece of soft iron placed upon this line 
will entirely cut off the attraction of the magnet from any 
thing beyond. The action of this cut-off is illustrated in 
Fig. 2. The letters A and B represent, the one a balanced 
magnet and the other a stationary magnet. The magnet 


A is balanced on a joint, and the two magnets are placed 
with opposite poles facing each other. The letter C isa 
piece of thin or sheet iron, as the case may be, made fast 
to a lever with a joint in the centre, and so adjusted that 
the iron will move on the neutral line in front of the poles 
of the stationary magnet. By pressing the finger on the 
lever at J) the iron is raised, thus withdrawing the cut-off 
so that the magnet A is attracted and drawn upward by 
Remove the finger, and the cut-off drops 
between the poles, and, in consequence, the magnet A 
drops again. The same movement of magnets can be ob- 
tained by placing a piece of iron across the poles of the 
magnet B after the magnet A has been drawn near to it. 
The magnet A will thereupon immediately fall away ; but 
the iron can only be balanced, and the balance not distur- 
bed, by the action of the magnets upon each other when 
the iron is on the neutral line. and does not move nearer 
or farther away from the magnet B. 

It may not be found easy to demonstrate these princi- 
ples at the first trials. But it should be borne in mind 
that it took the inventor himself four vears after he had 
discovered the principle to adjust the delicate balance so 
as to get a 1 which would go. Now, however, that 
he has thought out the entire problem, and frankly tells 
the world how he has solved it, any person at all skillful 
and patient, and with a little knowledge of mechanics, 
may soon succeed in demonstrating it for himself. 

The principle underlying the motor and the method 
by which a motion is obtained now being explained, let us 
examine the inventor's working models, The beam move- 
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ment is the simplest, and by it, it is claimed, the most 
power can be obtained from the magnets, This is illus- 
trated in Fig. 3. The letter A represents a stationary 
magnet, and B the soft iron, or induced magnet, fastened 
to a lever with a joint in the centre, and so balanced that 
the stationary magnet will not quite draw it over the neu- 
tral line. The letter C represents a beam constructed of 
adouble magnet, clamped together in the centre and 
balanced on a joint, One end is set opposite the station- 
ary magnet, with like poles facing each other. The beam 


is so balanced that when the soft iron B on the magnet A! 


is below the neutral line, it (the beam) is repelled down 
to the lower dotted line indicated by the letter D. The 
beam strikes the lever E with the pin F attached, and 
drives it (the lever) against the pin G, which is attached 
to the soft iron B, which is thus driven above the neutral 
line, where its polarity changes, The soft iron now at- 
tracts the beam magnet C to the upper dotted line, where- 
upon it (the soft iron) is again drawn down over the 
neutral line, and its polarity again changing, the beam 


0 


we 
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so to move until it is stopped or worn out. This simply 
illustrates the beam movement, To gain a larget amount 
of power the inventar would place groups of compound 


stationary magnets above and below the beam at each | | 


side, and the soft iron induced magnets, in this case four 
in number, connected by rods passing down between the 
poles of the stationary magnets, A “Pitman” connecting 
the beam with a fly-wheel to change the reciprocating into 


a rotary motion would be the means of transmitting the 


power. With magnets of great size an cnormous power, 
he claims, could be obtained in this way. 

One of the daintiest and prettiest of Mr. Gary's models 
is that illustrating the action of a rotary motor. here is 
a peculiar fascination in watching the action of this neat 
little contrivance. It is shown in Fig. 4. The letter A 
represents an upright magnet hung ona perpendicular 
shatt ; B, the horizontal magnets; C, the soft iron which 
is fastened to the lever D; E, the pivoted joint on which 
the lever is balanced ; and F, the tluumb-screw tor adjust- 
ing the movement of the soft iron, This soft iron is so 
balanced that as the north pole of the upright magnet A 
swings around opposite and above the south pole of the 
horizontal magnets B, it drops below the neutral line and 


et oe 


changes its polarity, As the magnet A turns around until 


its north pole is opposite and above the north pole of the 


magnets B, the soft iron is drawn upward and over the 
neutral line, so that its polarity is changed again, At this 
point the polarity in the soft iron C is like that of the 
permanent magnets A and B. To start the engine the 
magnet A is turned around to the last-named position, the 
poles opposite like poles of the magnets B; then one pole 


magnet C is again repelled to the lower line, continuing 


' this new invention, 


of the magnet A is pushed a little forward and over the 
soft iron, This rotary magnet is repelled by the magnets 
B, and also by the soft iron ; it turns around until the un- 
like poles of the permanent magnets become opposite ; as 
they attract each other the soft iron drops below the neu- 
tral line, the polarity changes and becomes opposite to that 
of the magnets B and like that of the magnet A; the mo- 
mentum gained carries the pole of A a little forward of B 
and over the soft iron, which, now being of like polarity, 
repels it around to the starting-point, completing the revo- 
lution. The magnets A and B now compound or unite 
their forces, and the soft iron is again drawn up over the 
neutral line; its polarity is changed, and another revolution 
is made without any other force applied than the force of 
the magnets. The motion will continue until some outside 
force is applied to stop it, or until the machine is worn 
out, 

The result is the same as would be obtained were the 
magnets B removed and the soft iron coiled with wire, and 
battery force applied sufficient to give it the same power 
that it gets from the magnets B, and a current-changer 
applied to change the polarity. The power required to 
work the current-changer in this case would be in excess 
of the power demanded to move the soft iron over the 
neutral line, since no power is required from the revolving 
magnet under these circumstances, it being moved by the 
magnets compounding when like poles are opposite each 
other, three magnets thus attracting the iron. When 
opposite poles are near together, they attract cach other 
and let the iron drop below the line. The soft iron, with 
its lever, is finely balanced at the joint, and has small 
springs applied and adjusted so as to balance it against the 
wer of the magnets. In this working model the soft 
tron vibrates less than a fiftieth of an inch, 

This rotary motion is intended for use in small engines 
where light power is required, such as propelling sewing- 
machines, for dental work show windows, ete. 

When Wesley Gary was a boy of nine years, the cleetric 
telegraph was in its infancy and the marvel of the day; 
and his father, who was a clergyman in Cortland County, 
New York, used to take up matters of general interest and 
make them the subject of an occasional lecture, among 
other things, giving much attention to the explanation of 
To illustrate his remarks on the sub- 
ject he employed an electro-magnetic machine. This and 
his father’s talk naturally excited the boy's curiosity, and 
he used to ponder much on the relations of electricity and 
magnetism, until he formed a shadowy idea that somehow 
they must become a great power in the world. He never 


lost his interest in the subject, though his rude experi- 


ments were interrupted for a while by the work of his 
young manhood. When the choice of a calling was de- 
manded, he at first had a vague feeling that he would like 
to be an artist. But,“ he says, “my friends would have 
thought that almost as useless and unpractieal as to seck 
tor perpetual motion.” At last he went inte the woods 
a-lumbering, and took contracts to clear large tracts of 
woodland in Western and Central New York, Hoating the 
timber down the canals to Troy. He followed this busi- 
ness for several years, when he was forced to abandon it by 
a serious attack of inflammatory rheumatisin, brought 
about through exposure in the woods. Aud this, unfortu- 
hate as it must have seemed at the time, proved the tur- 
ning-point in his lite. His tamily physician iusisted that 
he must look for some other means of livelihood than lum- 
bering. To the query, “ What shall [ do?” it was suggested 
that he might take to preaching, tollowing in the footsteps 
of his father, and of a brother who had adopted the pro- 
fession, But this he said he could never do: he would do 
his best to practice, but he couldn't preach. ° [Invent 
something, then,” said the doctor. There is no doubt in 
my mind that you were meant for an inventor.” This was 
really said in all seriousness, and Mr. Gary was at length 
persuaded that the doctor knew him better than he did 
himself. His thoughts naturally recurring to the experi- 
ments and the dreams of his youth, he determined to 
devote all his energies to the problem, Ile felt more and 
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ore confident, as he dwelt on the matter, thata great 
force lay imprisoned within the magnet; that some time 
it must be unlocked and set to doing the world’s work ; 
that the key was hidden somewhere, and that he might 
find it as well as some one else. 

At Huntingdon, Pennsylvania, Mr. Gary made his first 
practical demonstration, and allowed his discovery to be 
examined and the fact published. He had long been satis- 
fied, from his experiments, that if he could devise a “ eut- 
off, the means of neutralizing the attractive power of a 
stationary magnet on another raised above it and adjusted 
on a pivot, unlike poles opposite, and so arrange this cut- 
off as to work automatically, he could produce motion ina 
balanced magnet. To this end he persistently experiment- 
ed, and it was only about four years ago that he made the 
discovery, the key to his problem, which is the basis of his 
present motor, and upsets onr philosophy. In experiment- 
ing one day with a piece of soft iron npon a magnet he 
made the discovery of the neutral line and the change of 
polarity. At first he gave little attention to the discovery 
of the change of polarity, not then recognizing its singili- 
cance, being absorbed entirely by the possibilities the dis- 
covery of the neutral line opened up to him. Here was the 
voint for his cut-off. For a while he experimented entire- 
ly with batterics, but in September, 1874, he succeeded in 
obtaining a movement independent of the battery. This 
was done on the principle illustrated in Fig. 2. The 
balanced magnet, with opposite poles to the stationary 
magnet, was weighted so that the poles would fall down 
when not attracted by the stationary magnet. When it 
was attracted up to the stationary magnet, a spring was 
touched by the movement, and thus the lever with the 
soft iron was made to descend between the two magnets 
on the neutral line, and so cutting off the mutual attrac- 
tion. Then the balanced magnet, responding to the force 
of gravitation, descended, and, when down, struck another 
spring, by means of which the cut-off was lifted hack to 
its original position, and consequently the force of attrac- 
tion between the magnets was again brought into play. 
In June, the following yenr, Mr. Gary exhibited this 
continuous movement to a number of gentlemen, protect- 
ing himself by covering the cut-off with copper, so as to 
disguise the real material used, and prevent theft of his 
discovery. His claim, as he formally puts it, is this: “I 
have discovered that a straight piece of iron placed across 
the poles of a magnet, and near to their end, changes its 
polarity while in the magnetic field and before it comes in 
contact with the magnet, the fact being, however, that 
actual contact is guarded against. The conditions are that 
the thickness of the iron must be proportioned to the 
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power-of the magnet, and that the neutral line, or line of 


change in the polarity of the iron, is nearer or more distant 
from the magnet according to the power of the latter and 
the thickness of the former. My whole discovery is based 
upon this change of polarity in the iron, with or without a 
battery.“ Power em be increased to any extent, or dimi- 
nished by the addition or withdrawal of magnets, 

Mr. Gary is forty-one years old, having been bern in 1837. 
During the years devoted to working ont his problem he 
has sustained himself by the proceeds trom the sale of a few 
useful inventions made from time to time when he was 
forced to turn aside from his experiments to raise funds, 
From the sale of onc of these inventions—a simple little 
thing—he realized something like ten thousand dollars. 

The announcement of the invention of the magnetic mo- 
tor camne at a moment when the clectrie light excitement 
was at its height, The holders of gas stocks were ina 
state of anxiety, and those who hal given attention to the 
study of the principle of the new light expressed the beliet 
that it was only the question of the cost of power used to 
generate the electricity for the light that stood in the way 
of its general introduction and substitution for gas, A 
prominent electrician, who was one day examining Mr. 
Gary's principle, asked if in the change of polarity he had 
obtained electric sparks. He sail that he had, and the 
former then suggested that the principle be used in tu 


construct iou ef a magneto- electric machine, and that it] by tho Theosaphical Society, 
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might turn out to be superior to any thing then in use. 
Acting on this suggestion, Mr. Gary set to work, and within 
a week had perfected a machine which apparently proved 
a marvel of efficiency and simplicity. In all previous ma- 
chines electricity is generated by revolving a piece of soft 
iron in front of the poles of a permanent magnet. But 
to do this at a rate of speed high enough to produce sparks 
in such rapid succession as to keep up a steady current of 
electricity suitable for the light, considerable power is re- 
quired. In Mr. Gary’s machine, however, the piece of soft 
iron, or amature, coiled with wire, has only to be moved 
across the neutral line to secure the same result. Every 
time it crosses the line it changes its polarity, and every 
time the polarity changes, a spark is produced. The slight- 
est vibration is enough to secure this, and with each vi- 
bration two sparks are produced, just as with each 
revolution in the other method. An enormous volume 
can be secured with an expenditure of force so diminutive 
that a caged squirrel might furnish it. With the employ- 
ment of one of the smallest of the magnetic motors, power 
may be supplied and electricity generated at no expense 
beyond the cost of the machine. 

The announcement of the invention of the magnetic 
motor was naturally received with incredulity, although 
the recent achievements in mechanical science had prepa- 
red the public for almost any thing, and it could not be 
very much astonished at whatever might come next. 
Some admitted that there might be something in it; others 

shrugged their shoulders and said, “ Wait and see;“ while 
the scientific referred all questioners to the laws of magne- 
tic science; and all believers in book authority responded, 
i“ Tt can't be so because the law says it can't.“ A few 
scientists, however, came forward, curious to see, and exam- 
ined Mr. Gary's models; and when reports went out of 
the conversion of two or three of the most eminent among 
them, interest generally was awakened, and professors from 
Harvard and from the Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy called, examined, and were impressed. More prompt- 
ly than the scientists, capitalists moved ;and before science 
had openly acknowledged the discovery and the principle 
of the invention, men of money were after Mr, Gary for the 
right to use the motor for various purposes: one wished 
to use it for clocks, another for sewing-machines, others 
tor dental engines, and so on. 

Tt is as yet too soon to speculate upon what may result 
from the discovery; but since it’ produces power in two 
ways, both directly by magnets and indirectly by the 
generation of unlimited electricity, it would seem that it 
really might become available in time for all purposes to 
which electricity might long ago have been devoted except 
for the great expense involved. Within one year after ile 
invention of the telephone it was jn practical use all over 
the world, from the United States to Japan. And it is not in- 
credible that in 1880 one may be holding a magnetic motor 
in his pocket, running the wateh which requires no wind- 
ing up, and, seated in a railway car, be whirling across the 
continent behind a locomotive impelled by the same agency. 
[Harpers Maga.) 
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